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Factualizing the Bible 


THE REV. FRED SMITH 


In spite of the old proverb that ‘“‘com- 
parisons are odious” I have long recognized 
that nothing is so rewarding as a rightful 
comparison. It was so instanced again to 
me of late when I gave myself to an in- 
quiry as to the reasons why, in our day, so 
many novelists are fictionizing the Bible. 
Automatically, so to speak, I was reminded 
of that other group, who, in seminary and 
cloister, have given themselves to the fac- 
tualizing of the Bible. Working back 
through translation and tradition they 
have spent laborious days seeking to 
understand the actual facts. Their aim was 
to present things as they were. Both, the 
fictionizer and the factualizer, might at 
first sight seem to have a common goal. 
Each would tell the story of life. The 
divergence of their method comes when the 
one calls to his aid the ministry of fancy. 
The other stands by the facts alone. One 
re-presents life; the other, presents it. 

Differing in this respect there is, however, 
one broad generalization which covers them 
both. Both would say that they were try- 
ing to present life realistically. Yet the 
emphasis in each is different. The factualizer 
would say that he is seeking to present life 
as it really was, neither adding to nor tak- 
ing anything from the story. I mention 
this common feature, however, because 
some undiscerning people have found an 
equal antipathy to each in that they say 
that neither helps us to read the Bible 
religiously. 

It is well, in such a criticism, to ask the 
critic the content of the terms he uses. 
What does it mean to read the Bible re- 
ligiously? It is just because some have 
asked this question that they came to 
have an interest in the factualization of 
the Bible. Religion to them was synony- 
mous with reality. What really happened 
was the thing that should be known. Hence 
they took to reading the Bible, not in the 
interest of a religion, but for its value for 
reality. They were not thinking so much 


of a ‘faith’? needing to be bolstered up by 
the shrewd quotation of this or that text 
as they were trying to see things steadily 
and in their wholeness. They were not 
thinking in terms of pebbles on a beach, 
but of perspective with regard to a land- 
scape. For them it was a principle of under- 
standing that every text had a context. 
Nothing happens of itself. There are no 
“orphan” facts in history. What Benjamin 
W. Bacon has said of the New Testament 
Scriptures is equally true for them all: 
“Early Christian literature, inside and 
outside the Canon, is the precipitate of a 
great movement of religious thought, and 
must be studied as the product of definite 
currents of human opinion in a continuous 
process.” In other words, the Bible is not 
the Christian’s Koran but his Book of Life. 
If the Bible be a Divine Book it is also a 

detoured one. That is to say the truth of it © 
and in it came to us through the experience 
of men of like passions with ourselves. It 
was tinctured by their modes of thought. 


Too often this has been the very thing 
forgotten. By many, so to read the Bible, 
was not to read it religiously. The Bible 
was to be read “just as it stood.’’ But these © 
sons of a new day thought they were 
entitled to read it in terms of its first mean- 
ing. 
were and unadorned. 
they were given a “faith.” 
that it was enough to “‘only believe.’’ Then 
came the scholars bearing gifts. They 
presented their ‘‘findings.”” And that was 
bread to the hungry ones. 

I suppose it is one of the disappointments 
of every young minister to find how much 
fictitious reverence there is for the Bible. 
Many people are more willing to let their 
fancy play upon the Holy Book than to 
have their fingers work over its pages. Or 
to phrase the same thing in another way, 
they are willing to be known as lovers of 
the Bible but they are not likers of the 
Bible. At least it seems not to be their 


Hungry for facts 
The saints said 


Their passion was for facts, as they © 
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meditation all the day. Said a candid 
Sunday-school superintendent to me once 
who was ill in bed: “I have tried to read the 
Bible through, but it is too dry for me.” 
He was a lover of the Bible but not a liker. 
No doubt he subscribed to the belief that the 
Bible was the most important book in the 
world. Yet he could not read it through. 
It is easier to compliment the Bible than 
to comprehend it. A fact which explains 
the curious situation of our day that “‘the 
world’s best seller’? also happens to be “‘the 
book which nobody knows.’’ One can 
pardon that last sweeping conclusion in a 
man who is an advertising expert. They 
are prone to exaggeration. Yet, if one may 
be pardoned the use of the vernacular, if 
the title be not exactly ‘‘a bull’s eye” 
neither is it ‘‘a bonehead.”’ One of the dis- 
tressing observations of my ministry has 
been to notice how many good people have 
read so much of the Bible yet understood 
so little. And when I seek to find the 
reason why I find it usually in the fact that 
they are the children, mentally speaking, of 
a day which read the Bible religiously rather 
than realistically. For that day there was 
a charm in the mere reading of the Bible. 


“Who read a chapter when they rise 
Shall ne’er be troubled with ill eyes.” 


Said George Herbert. And many there are 
who have taken his distich literally. 


We of this day can and do speak of the 
charm of the Bible while not, in any sense, 
looking upon it as a charm. The Bible for 
us is a magical book, but not a book of 
magic. And this because we have sought 
long and laboriously to understand as well 
as read. We have found that the Bible is 
not all of a piece. I well remember my 
astonishment at a friend of mine who told 


me ‘‘that it was all good alike.”’ The Bible 
is as various as life itself. We have not 
found that ‘‘it explains itself.’’ It called 


for spiritual insight and mental sweat. 
To read it merely as it is is not to know 
it as it really was. 


Wherefore one ought to look with sym- 
pathy upon every effort to factualize the 
Bible. Sometimes intention outruns achieve- 
ment. But why specialize on the shadows. 
It is this intention which gives real worth 
to many translations into modern speech 
of the Bible which are so characteristic of 
our day. Of course there are infelicities, and 
many are ready to draw attention to them. 
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But what about the informational values in 
these translations? In the fly-leaf of my 
copy of ‘‘Moffatt’s’’ I have pasted a para- 
graphic review as phrased by a professor 
from my own alma mater. In that review 
I find the professor saying that to read the 
translations of Moffatt “in public worship 
is an offense.’”’ That was news to me. An 
offense to whom, Mr. Professor? There are 
some portions of the Authorized Version of 
which that can also be said, not because of 
infelicity of expression, but because of in- 
correctness of statement. But the game of 
having the pan call the kettle black is a 
sorry one. The wise minister will use dis- 
crimination, rightly dividing the reading 
of the Scriptures among those translations 
which most evidently give the real facts of 
the case. Moffatt himself has stated the 
proper attitude when he says: ‘The re- 
ligious interest in accuracy and reality 
will not be put off by suggestions that a 
version like that of 1611 has acquired 
associations which it is a pity and a loss to 
disturb, or that the language of the version 
is too sacred to be altered. Let the version 
remain an English classic. But let us be 
certain about the truth of what it trans- 
lates. There is a truth in beauty of style, 
but there is a beauty in truth.” Ethics 
ought always to have the right of way 
over esthetics. The first thing to ask 
about the Bible does not concern the fine 
phrasing but whether it presents the 
actual facts. 


But, in concluding, it is necessary to 
speak a word of caution to those who 
study for a’ factualized Bible. I have 
known a professor who, seeking to factualize 
the Bible, seemed at least to one of his stud- 
ents to arrive at a date and nothing more. It 
comes to pass in some men’s study of the 
Bible that they peer so closely at each 
square inch of the tapestry of history that 
they never see the whole of which the 
separate part is but a portion. They have 
what I call the port-hole view of the Bible, 
not the panoramic. In catching a fact they 
lose the truth. This danger provided 
against it is good that a man should give 
time and thought to the factualizing of the 
Bible. To many people in the pew the 
Bible is ‘‘a religious book.” I have often 
wished that it were a real one too. The 
minister who can makeit that to his people 
is truly a minister of the truth. Such a 
minister always has a good word to say 
about the factualizing of the Bible. 
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Allegorical Preaching 


THE REV. MURDOCH MAC KINNON, D.D. 


On the margin of a college essay of mine 
appears this formidable note in the hand- 
writing of a favorite professor: ‘“What you 
need is a severe castigation of your meta- 
phorical style and to reason by means of 
ideas and not by the use of mere illustra- 
tions.” The criticism probably had its 
effect as far as my feeble efforts in philosophy 
were concerned but what a providence that 
John Bunyan escaped college and the study 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics in the original! 
Had his vivid and creative imagination been 
exposed to the discipline of a university 
class-room, his immortal allegory would 
never have been given to the world. This 
is not to belittle the value of intellectual 
discipline or to say that we can dispense with 
academic training in the interests of effec- 
tive writing and preaching but it is a way of 
suggesting that there are men endowed by 
nature and re-endowed by grace whose in- 
tellectual freedom, spiritual abandon and 
imaginative voyagings would have been 
frustrated rather than stimulated by resort 
to the educational devices so necessary for 
the training of ordinary mortals like out- 
selves. 


John Milton and the Paradise Lost step 
forward at once to guard us against too 
sweeping a statement and remind us that 
the most careful literary training the Europe 
of the Seventeenth Century could provide 
did not prevent the creation of those awe- 
inspiring images and _personifications of 
our greatest English Epic. But for one 
person who has read or could read John 
Milton, a hundred have read John Bunyan 
with delight if not with tears. Three 
great literary artists refuse to be forgotten; 
they continue to shine by the inherent 
light of their poetic achievement and to 
mention one is to suggest the name and 
fame of the other two, Edmund Spencer 
and his Faerie Queene, John Milton and his 
Paradise Lost and John Bunyan with his 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Few men have the 
ability to read Milton with pleasure; fewer 
still the patience to wade through the 
Faerie Queene however potent Spencer’s 
influence on subsequent English poetry may 
have been; whereas the Pilgrim’s Progress 
has but one rival in the affections of English 
speaking people and that not the product of 
English genius but a translation. It has 
already been read in 122 languages and 


so unsympathetic a critic of anything savour- 
ing of puritanism as Dr. Johnson is on 
record as saying that he wished the allegory 
had been longer. 


Listen to this comparison from John 
Greenleaf Whittier in regard to the two most 
outstanding poets of puritanism — Bunyan 
being in all respects a poet except in out- . 
ward form: ‘“‘Bunyan’s World of Woe if it 
lacked the colossal architecture and solemn 
vastness of Milton’s Pandemonium was 
more clearly defined, its agonies were within 
the pale of human comprehension; its vic- 
tims were men and women with the same 
keen sense of corporeal suffering which 
they possessed in life; and who, to use his 
own terrible description, had ‘all the loathed 
variety of hell to grapple with; fire un- 
quenchable, a lake of choking brimstone, 
eternal chains, darkness more black than 
night, the everlasting gnawing of the worm, 
the sight of devils and the yells and out- 
cries of the dammed.’’”’ Seventh Century 
England produced some clever men but 
the Edinburgh Review is authority for the 
judgment that there were in the latter half 
of this century ‘only two minds which 
possessed the imaginative faculty in a very 
eminent degree. One of those minds 
produced Paradise Lost, the other The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Howstrange that a gaol sentence should be 
considered the solution of any social or 
religious problem! It did not cure Peter and 
Paul of their ‘‘religious fanaticism” nor did 
it prevent Bunyan from giving his message 
to the world. In our judgment of others 
we judge ourselves. Bunyan found im- 
mediate access to God by way of the throne 
of grace and the spiritual gifts that flowed 
to him from this source enabled him to 
convert the dankest cell in Bedford jail into 
a veritable All-Souls Cathedral and to make 
of its low and loathsome ceiling a sound- 
ing board that sent his message of Salva- 
tion by grace —clear as the fountain on 
the slopes of the Delectable Mountains, 
pure as the flowers in the land of Beulah — 
reverberating through the religious con- 
sciousness of the world. Truly we can do 
nothing against the truth but for the truth 
and to every earnest heart it is given to 
convert his handicap into a stepping stone 
and to recognize in every adverse wind a 
positive and friendly agency by means of 
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which his little craft shall eventually make 
its desired haven. 

Bunyan was poor, so were his people be- 
fore him. His young wife was as poor 
as he, but she brought into his life a wealth 
of spiritual influence. She came from a 
“godly home” carrying with her as dowry 
from her father two books, The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven and The Practice of 
Piety. These two with Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs and the Bible formed his library 
and mastering these and assimilating the 
spirit of these he was able to produce three 
of the greatest books in our language. Grace 
Abounding is worthy of the careful perusal 
of the most expert religious psychologists 
of our time, for as aspiritual autobiography. 
it is not second to Augustine’s Confessions. 
Dr. Alexander Whyte did not exhaust its 
power to make great preachers greater. 
The Holy War reflects Bunyan’s experience 
as a young soldier (probably) in the parlia- 
mentary army of his day and some of his 
characters may have been drawn from life. 
The struggle between good and evil is still 
on and if this literary interpretation of it 
be not the greatest allegory of our language 
it takes second place only because its 
author wrote a still greater. What a record 
to have written the two greatest allegories 
in the English tongue! 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is great merely as a 
literary achievement. What Charles Spur- 
geon was able to do in a later day swaying 
the multitudes by his use of pure and 
homely Anglo-Saxon, Bunyan did long 
before him both by voice and pen. Even 
Taine acknowledges that “Bunyan has the 
copiousness, the tone, the ease and the 
clearness of Homer,’ and then with his 
usual cynicism, “‘he is as close to Homer as 
an Anabaptist tinker could be to a heroic 
singer, a creator of gods.” 

Compare with this tribute from a pre- 
judiced French critic the statement of J. A. 
Froude: ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress was com- 
posed exactly at a time when it was possible 
for such a book to come into being — the 
close of the period when the Puritan formula 
was a real belief and was about to change 
from a living principle into an intellectual 
opinion .... So long as a religion is fully 
alive men do not talk about it or make 
allegories about it.”’ We frankly differ with 
Froude’s implication concerning the alle- 
gory as the swan-song of puritanism but we 
observe his recognition of the Pulgrim’s 
Progress as unique in the history of our 
English literature. 
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One can read page after page of Bunyan 
and not find a word of more than two syl- 
lables and yet he never fails to make his 
meaning clear. Parents and young people 
would do well to remember this when next 
they buy a book. If it be true that Bunyan 
is not read today as he was a generation 
or two ago, the fact is no compliment to 
our age. The religious point of view may 
be different but the fact of sin, the grace of 
God and the Cross of Christ are the same 
today, yesterday and forever. In our zeal 
for the social gospel one may forget Chris- 
tian as the unit of our advance, in our 
enthusiasm to save the doomed city let us 
remember that those alone who keep a 
window open toward the sunrising and 
whose faces are turned toward Zion can 
bring the constructive touch and the sym- 
pathetic heart to bear upon the problems of 
the great city. God know that our daily 
press holding the mirror up to the tragedies 
of everyday occurrence in our midst, ex- 
poses both a tendency and a situation that 
for many a heart rings like a warning bell, 
“Flee from the wrath to come.’ Those 
alone who have seen the Cross in its con- 
demnation of selfishness in its message of 
salvation to the uttermost, can bring the 
renewing power of the love of God to bear 
upon the social and national problem of 
our time. Bunyan is more up-to-date than 
Sir Oliver Lodge in his estimate of sin. 
Modern fiction confirms the conviction of 
those who know the human heart at its 
worst and best that men are still “worrying 
about their sins,’’ and that freedom from its 
power and domination is one of the greatest 
negative blessings that contact with a living 
Saviour can bring. The essential message 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress is not out of date. 
It is as perennial as man’s need of pardon, 
as real as his experience of God’s abounding 
grace and as spiritual as his hope for the 
joys of the Celestial City. 


Churches that are being rent in twain by 
devotion to literalism on the one hand as 
against the freedom of the Spirit on the 
other might do well to re-read this ‘‘Bishop 
of the Baptists’ in his common sense in- 
terpretation of the scriptures— “he and 
his friends knew when the Bible was help- 
ful to them in the literal sense and when it 
furnished a parable or symbol of truth.” 
On the question of “‘open Communion” he 
took issue with his Associates contending 
that the Holy Table was for all who loved 
the Lord and sought fellowship with Him. 


Churches that are in crisis over the 
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‘actions of leaders in determining the re- 
- ligious forms through which the spirit of man 
may hold fellowship with the unseen, might 
do worse than have a look at the works of 
this religious genius who in his day suffered 
like his Master at the hands of the ecclesias- 
tical and political leaders of his time. The 
spirit that made for puritanism and dissent 
eannot have been wholly evil else the 
evident blessing of the Most High could not 
have so fruitfully rested upon Bunyan’s 
literary labors. Churches that are today 
rejoicing over the promises lying dormant in 
Union cannot do better than to give to The 
Pilgrim’s Progress the place which _his- 
torically belongs to it in the estimation and 
affection of the English-reading world — 
second only to the Bible. Some people have 
read the Holy War too much and Grace 
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Abounding too little. If the voice of 
Evangelist can be more persuasively heard 
in our pulpit messages, if the sympathy of 
Interpreter should make our exposition of 
Scripture more apt and simple, if the Cross 
of Christ can be more clearly seen in our 
proclamation of redeeming love, if the 
Shining Ones should co-operate with us in 
our hours of penitence, if the Delectable 
Mountains of our experience yield us a 
clearer vision of God and a mightier hope 
toward Him, then the Union already owned 
may be still more fully fused and blended. 
Devotion to a common ideal is ever the 
secret of union. In contemplating the high 
themes of Sin and Grace, God and Man, 
Faith and Trust, Freedom and Hope we 
may get still nearer the heart of the Gospel 
and at the same time nearer to one another. 


Importance of the Ability to Speak in Public 


Lecture 11 
ARTHUR STEVENS PHELPS, D.D. 


Diction — I 
Gray’s Anatomy is authority for the state- 
ment that ordinarily more than four hundred 
separate movements of the tongue are used 
in one moment of speech. Therefore it 
should be under directing impulse and wise 
control. What an instrument the tongue 
is! First to display its activity at birth, 
and last to die; it never tires, and never 
grows old. James, the brother of Jesus, 
_ who was the most practical writer in the 
New Testament, devotes one-fifth of his 

limited space to the tongue: 


“In many things we all stumble. If any stum- 
bleth not in word, the same is a perfect man, able 
to bridle the whole body also. Now if we put the 
horses’ bridles into their mouths that they may 
obey us, we turn about their whole body also. 
Behold, the ships also, though they are so great 
and are driven by rough winds, are yet turned 
about by a very small rudder, whither the impulse 
of the steersman willeth. So the tongue also is a 
little member, and boasteth great things. Behold, 
how much wood is kindled by how small a fire! 
And the tongue is a fire; the world of iniquity 
among our members is the tongue, which defileth 
the whole body, and setteth on fire the wheel of 
nature, and is set on fire by hell. For every kind 
of beasts and birds, of creeping things and things 
in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed by 
mankind: but the tongue can no man tame; it is 
a restless evil, it is full of deadly poison.” 


Your wisdom determines what you shall 
say; your tongue, how you shall say it. 


“Any idea can be expressed, so rich is our 


language in nice shades of meaning, if one 
will take time to think how to express it. 
Fine shades of meaning in the speaker’s 
thought and sentiment are matched by fine 
distinctions between words. So ingeniously 
may one’s vocabulary be manipulated, that 
it can serve not only as a sword, but as a 
shield, and the cynic’s definition of language 
is, that it is ‘“‘a device for concealing 
thought.” Therefore speak right for the 
sake of the end you have in view. Thick 
or slipshod enunciation defeats your pur- _ 
pose. Nature has furnished the tools for 
the entire speech structure, from frame work 
to finished moulding. Tongue, teeth, palate, 
trachea, jaw, lungs, roof of mouth — all 
contribute. When a cow chews her cud, 
she vibrates her submaxillary implement in 
a way to achieve the desired effect. 


You must speak accurately, for the sake of 
your influence. Our speech is derived from 
environment. From our earliest words, we 
speak what we do hear. It is for this 
reason that you owe it to your hearers to 
afford them a chaste and worthy example 
of style. There is a saying of Jeremiah’s 
in the book of Lamentations that has been 
misunderstood: ‘‘Mine eye affecteth my 
soul.”’ The careless reader would reverse 
it, to read: ‘‘My soul affecteth mine eye,” 
illustrating the influence of one’s feelings 
over one’s facial expression. But that is 
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not the prophet’s meaning: he teaches that 
we are what we see. Every master of cor- 
rect speech is a literary benefactor to the 
community, furnishing an example to all 
that are ambitious to succeed. Poor 
speakers are made by poor models. 


Learn to speak accurately for the sake, 
also, of your future. Good English soon 
becomes habitual. ‘‘How use doth breed 
a habit in a man!’ We judge the general 
culture of a man by the English he uses. 
Your standards of expression today are fix- 
ing your permanent style. Your vocabulary, 
your apt turns of speech will grow by ac- 
quisition and use. A good golfer needs 
more clubs than a beginner, for whom a 
mid-iron and putter are enough. A cabinet 
maker uses tools that an apprentice doesn’t 
even know the names of. Words are like 
money: the more you have, the more you 
ean do with them. Victor Hugo had an 
enormous vocabulary. The average man 
has not over one or two thousand words in 
his vocabulary. Trench said that the 
English workingman used not more than 
three hundred. Yet some dictionaries con- 
tain in all about a half-million. Milton, 
we are told, used eight thousand: Shakes- 
peare, fifteen thousand. 


Therefore, among the effective elements 
of style in public discourse, I name words 
first. Wilson: “The knowledge of words is 
the gate of scholarship.’’ The words in our 
English Bible are the premier treasures of 
our language. Next to Shakespeare’s revela- 
tion of human nature, his glory lies in his 
words. One-syllable words, quite familiar 
to us, he uses in new relations, as: 


“The heart I sway by, and the mind I bear, 
Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with 
fear.” 


We can say: “If we speak the truth, we 
need not fear the future.’’ Shakespeare: 
“Truth hath a quiet breast.’’ He has the 
faculty of saying much in a few words: 


“Hear more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest.”’ 


In borrowing words from the mighty 
quivers of Shakespeare, Milton or Spencer, 
though the language has not materially 
changed since 1600, it will be safe to consult 
the dictionary where doubt exists whether 
they be obsolete. 

Words must be chosen that are appro- 
priate to the purpose in view, words charac- 
terized by “‘purity, propriety, and preci- 
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sion.” Make your motto the injunction 
painted on the city curb: “Keep Clear.” 
It is not enough to speak correctly, nor 
even succinctly. The old lady, asking when 
the next trains were to leave, was confused 
by the agent’s reply: ‘“‘Two to Two; and 
two:two.’”’ She wondered whether he was 
the whistle, she said. A few words such 
as the following, expressing nice distinctions 
of meanings, should be made familiar. A 
vocation is one’s calling: avocation, one’s 
hobby. We speak of a luxurious home, but 
of luxuriant vegetation. A thing that is 
liable to occur, is something to be dreaded. 
Citrous fruit is oranges, lemons, limes, grape 
fruit, etc.; deciduous fruit is peaches, pears, 
and the rest. There are some words for 
which, if one is not familiar with them 
he must use a whole phrase to express his 
meaning: viscous, meaning half way between 
solid and liquid; translucent, meaning an 
object through which the light passes but 
which is not transparent, so as to be seen 
through; continuous, i.e., continuing with- 
out interruption, vs. continual, i.e., inter- 
mittent. 


In science the word abiogenesis signifies 
life that has not come from preceding life. In 
theology, the Immaculate Conception does 
not mean, as it is so often incorrectly used 
by newspapers and disputative theologians, 
that Jesus was born of a virgin; it means 
that Mary His mother was as sinless as 
He was. The Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable will be found an invaluable help. 
Clearness is necessary, also, because some 
words have more than one meaning. The 
word sleeper has three. Some words are so 
clear in themselves that their very use 
illuminates the whole subject. Shakespeare: 


“List his discourse of war, and you shall 
hear a fearful battle rendered you in music.” 


Suit your language to your audience. 
Familiarity with sectionalism gives the 
traveler an advantage in this respect. In 
the East, there is a tin pail, a coal hod, and 
a well-bucket: out West, all three are 
buckets. A bag in the East is a sack in the 
West. Down East in the country, the 
word convey may become fetch or lug; out 
West it is pack; down South it is tote; carry 
is safe everywhere. When they speak of a 
walnut in southern New .England, they 
mean what elsewhere is called a hickory-nut. 

Use dignified words. Journalese should 
be used but sparringly, if at all. Slang 
vulgarizes speech. But if you use it, see 
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Primary Requisites of a Preacher 
PROF. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D. 


A Study From the Answers of Bishops, Editors, Laymen and Preachers 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church 


4. Spiritual Qualifications 


I have a confession to make in this 
article. I was greatly surprised that the 
answers did not stress more the religious or 
the spiritual qualifications demanded in our 
modern ministers. Take it for what it is 
worth, and take it for what it reveals of the 
modern church mind, both lay and clerical. 
From bishop and district superintendent 

_ the spiritual qualifications and the religious 
qualifications were, in most cases either 
fourth or fifth, if they were mentioned at all. 


Perhaps the bishops who were kind 
enough to answer my questions assumed 
that the man who would take up the 
ministry would have a religious passion as a 
~ reason for being in the ministry. However, 
| the fact still remains, as an interesting 
study, that the churches do not demand 

that a preacher have a special religious or 

spiritual qualifications when they go to 

ask a bishop for a preacher, if the answers 

to these questions are to be considered in 
_ the order of their importance. 


I wonder if there is really any demand on 
the part of the churches of America that 
_ they have “Spiritual Leaders?” I wonder 
if laymen consider spirituality as primary 
as building churches, addressing Rotary 
, Clubs, mixing with men, raising money, 
- possessing extraordinary executive and ad- 
ministrative ability; keeping the church in 
the right column in its Current Expense 
its Benevolent Giving? I wonder? At 
least we shall hear some of the answers that 
are on my desk and in my files. 


Bishop Nicholson makes a rather hazy 
approach to this emphasis in his suggestion 
that the fourth qualification for a preacher 
is summed up in this paragraph: 

“He should not bring the theological dis- 
cussions they had in Seminary classrooms 
into the pulpit. The people are not much 
interested in creedal controversies. They 
want the preacher to tell them the positive 
things he knows about, in a direct, straight- 
forward way, to speak out of burning con- 
viction, and to be a pillar of fire to them. 
They want leadership and not an acrimonious 
debater.”’ 

We have to depend upon one of the 
younger leaders of the church world, Dr. 


Elwood Rowsey, for the spiritual note in 
no uncertain terms as a requisite for leader- 
ship in the ministry. This young preacher 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Toledo, Ohio, who is engaged, even at this 
time, in the preliminary work on a great 
downtown temple type of a church, says 
that the fourth requisite is: 


“He should possess such a vital, spiritual 
relationship with Christ, that, undisturbed 
by the criticisms of men, he can go forward 
in love, winning men and women to the 
Christian way of life. Along with this 
spiritual understanding he should have 
also a scientific instruction. He should know 
the great books of science, of revelation, the 
Bible, the great books of the world, but 
above all he should know the great devo- 
tional, and spiritual books of all time, for 
he must above all else be a spiritual leader.”’ 


It was interesting and to be expected 
that Bishop Titus Lowe, of Portland, 
Oregon, should feel that one of the prime 
requisites of a good minister along spiritual 
lines should be an interest in Missions. He 
puts it this way: 

“A man lacking the missionary passion 
in my judgment, is doomed to failure. That 
missionary passion may find its outgoing 
here in the home field, in the cities, or in the 
extension work of the continent, or in the 
effort to missionize the wide world. In my 
judgment the man who lacks the missionary 
passion, lacks the very heart of the message 
of Jesus, and, lacking that, he will never be 
a preacher who reaches the souls of men, no 
matter how fine a lecturer or essayist he shall 
become.” 

One writer says: 

“He must have a vital redemptional con- 
tact relation with Christ for which there is no 
substitute. He must have as a background 
an unqualified belief in the Diety of Jesus 
Christ. That He is the “Only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth — the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world?” 

This paragraph was contributed by Bishop 
Adna B. Leonard, of Buffalo: ‘‘He must 
have an overwhelming and unqualified 
conviction that God wants him for the 
ministry and for nothing else.” 

It is interesting that this was the only 
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letter which placed a ‘‘Call’’ as the first 
requisite for the ministry. He goes on to 
amplify what that ‘“‘Call’’ ought to be in 
these words: 


“The answer to this call must mean 
that he believes in the Bible, as the word of 
God and a practical knowledge of the same 
so that its truths may be interpreted not 
only in the life of the new learning of the 
day but that what the Bible teaches shall 
be made applicable to the problems of the 
living present. Life must be interpreted in 
spiritual terms.” 

One Editor says: “‘The first requisite is an 
unshakable, personal faith in Jesus Christ as 
a living and loving Being.’”’ That editor 
was Dr. James R. Joy, and he was the 
only editor who placed as the first requisite 
this personal Faith in Christ. 


Dr. Merton Rice, of Detroit, puts as the 
first requisite: ‘“‘A profound faith in God,” 
and as the second: ‘“‘An unqualified confi- 
dence in the Gospel of Christ as the saving 
fact for a sinful world.” 


Dr. Dennett, Editor of the California 
Christian Advocate, adds his contribution 
placing this spiritual qualification as fifth 
in the list: 


“The fifth thing that I would add would be 
that the preacher must have a thorough con- 
viction that Jesus Christ is adequate for 
the needs of any individual, and He alone 
as adequate for the social needs of the 
time in which we live.”’ 

This is the only reference made in these 
seventy-five answers tO the “Social Gospel.”’ 
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Dr. Christian F. Reisner, gives as the 
fourth qualification: “‘Spiritual power com- 
ing from vital personal fellowship with 
God, a belief in the unique Divinity of 
Jesus, and an expectation of the spirit of 
guidance and empowerment. We must 
not lose faith in the mystical or expectation 
that God will work through us.” 


Bishop Leete says: “Evangelistic passion, 
courage and persistence are requisites for 
the modern minister.” 


Just one writer talked of prayer. He says: 
“He should cultivate in himself the art and 
grace of public prayer, for in public prayer he 
is gathering up the aspirations and sighs and 
sorrows and hankerings of his people. He 
is really introducing them to God and lead- 
ing them into the Divine-Presence-Chamber. 
There should be mind and heart preparation 
for this loftiest of all exercises — the exercise 
of public prayer in the pulpit.” 


This same writer also speaks of ‘‘Worship”’ 
as the second qualification of a minister; 
speaks of it in these words: “‘He should 
have an exalted conception of a reverential 
worship service. He should never forget 
that the primary purpose of coming to 
church should be to meet God.” 


In the last of this series of articles we shall 
consider a group of requisites which do not 
come within the scope of the four discussed 
here, but which mark a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the general idea of this theme of the 
prime requisites of a minister of this day 
and age. 


The Usher 


THE REV. SAMUEL BLAIR 


Ushering lies more in walk than in talk. 
“Of all those arts in which mankind excel, 
nature’s chief masterpiece is ushering well.” 
Happy that church whose staff of men, 
detailed to conduct the righteous to tem- 
porary resting-places, deport themselves. 


“In church, with meek and unaffected 
grace, 
And whose looks adorn the venerable 
place, 
so that 
Fools who come to scorn, remain to 
pray.” 


The incalculable enrichment which a 
church sustains as a result of the services of 


a loyal band of courteous and efficient 
ushers is beyond the ability of this writer 
to compute. The influence exercised by 
such men is certainly not ‘‘wasted on the 
desert air.” 


There is something extremely fascinating 
about ushering. To serve in this capacity 
in the house of God is a disgrace to no 
man, unfortunately one occasionally finds 
men who are — well, “‘nothing to brag of” 
as members of the courtesy department. 
There are actually thousands of churches 
throughout the country that are suffering 
keenly as a result of unskilled and incom- 
petent ushering. Any usher who carries 
himself in a pompous, officious, self-im- 
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portant or professional manner; directing 
worshippers to a seat with a brusque glad- 
to-get-rid-of-you air, acting as a kind of 
human semaphore, has a badly perverted 
idea of his duties and is exercising a decided- 
ly detrimental influence in the sanctuary. If 
he manifests no inclination either to im- 
prove or resign and make room for some- 
one more appreciative of that position, 
the only thing to do is “grin and bear it” 
until the first propitious opportunity afford- 
ing occasion to displace him with one better 
qualified to hold such office. 


One way in which such an embarrassing 
situation may be averted or overcome is 
by intermittent change of personnel. Once 
a month, say. The result of this transition 
will be salutary in more ways than one. 
People are inclined to become tired of 
seeing the same individuals acting as 
ushers and collectors continuously, and 
besides, it looks as if there is a shortage 
of talent in the constituency. Periodical 
change affords other mothers, brothers, 
fathers, sisters, or children that sense of 
pardonable pride and inner satisfaction 
which is the natural sequence of seeing one 
of their own engaged in such worthy service. 


For an usher to realize fully the im- 
portance and responsibility of his position 
he must be cognizant of the fact that he 
is the host of the church to the congregation. 
That lasting first impression which strangers 
usually receive on entering a church is 
frequently received from him. For this 
reason he must exercise his ingenuity in an 
effort to make the sanctuary a house of 
hospitality and happiness to all who come. 
To this end we venture to suggest one or 
two fundamental requisites in this officer 
which, if manifested, enable church-goers 
to give avid response to the words of David: 
“T was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.” 


Two prime factors in successful ushering 
are courtesy and cheerfulness. An usher 
should constantly remember that ‘‘Smiles” 
is the longest word in the English language. 
Between the beginning and the end there 
is just a mile. He should therefore scatter 
the sunshine of smiles and banish the 
winter of grouchiness from any face he 
chances to see under such gloomy spell. 
Worshippers will gravitate toward a cheer- 
ful face as a flower leans toward the sun. 


Stiff stateliness must be avoided and an 
ingratiating and affable approach culti- 
vated. That usher will never “strike 
twelve’? who acts like an official Hand 
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Shaking Machine, mechanically extending 
welcome. Such practice will, per se, result 
in deadly degeneracy. Realizing that 
people appreciate the services of the usher 
in proportion as that individual strives to 
make them feel at home, he should specialize 
in friendly courtesy. In fact he does less 
than he should unless he does all that he can 
in this direction. There is no better evi- 
dence of a first class usher than his willing- 
ness and ability quickly to relieve a person 
of the consciousness that he is a stranger. 
The ability to greet a newcomer “‘as if you 
had known him all your life’ is worth 
serious and perservering cultivation for 
its practical as well as its ethical value. 


Visitors are frequently reticent and do 
not wish to appear ostentatious, it is the 
part of wisdom, therefore, to ‘‘make the 
acquaintance” of the stranger whom you 
have never met, while you simply “greet” 
the regular worshippers whom you meet 
so often. Or, better still, introduce the 
visitor to one of the members and thus 
reinforce the favorable point of contact 
already established. Thus your services, 
together with those of the choir and the 
minister, are truly effective, if, when the 
visitor goes on his way it is with an im- 
patience on his part that makes return 
visits essential to his own satisfaction, even 
if such visits are for no other purpose than 
just to be welcomed by such graciousness 
and magnanimity. 

As an usher, it is well to remember that 
you will make more friends in two Sundays 
both for the church and yourself, by getting 
yourself interested in people than you will 
in twenty-two Sundays trying to get people 
interested in you. 

Talent and tact in greeting and seating 
worshippers is essential to the best interests 
of all concerned. In executing the latter 
function no usher has discharged his 
responsibility worthily who does not inter- 
rogate the “‘latest arrival’’ as to his prefer- 
ence in the matter of a seat. If a regular 
attendant, a little exercise of memory on 
the part of the usher will render repetition 
of the question unnecessary. Otherwise 
do not presume to judge where they shall 
sit, at least not until they have been given 
an opportunity to express a choice. When 
such is made, proceed with your party, 
walking down the aisle —not hastily — 
until the end of the seat immediately be- 
yond the pew preferred is reached, then 
face your party and remain until they are 

(Continued on page 1388) 


EDITORIAL 


Eye Level 


T had been one of those fickle days whose blent shine and shower made one hesitate 
I between the straw hat and the rubber coat. Noontime had come and gone and with 

each passing flash of sun the shadows of tall, angular office buildings were perceptably 
lengthened. We left our desks not because we had caught up with the work, but because 
hunger pangs reminded us of the need of lunch, though tardily. 


The modest little dinery, where we sat in tiny crimson-backed, revolving stools, hap- 
pened to be on the shady side of the street, that is when the sun broke through and smiled 
at the city full of busy ants. I was watching the endless throng passing the front window 
behind which we sat, when there came a rift in the clouds, sun-pierced, and a flash of gold 
across the street caught my attention and held it. 


When my eye tires of the sameness, day after day, the monotony of street-level things, 
unchanging from day to day, I ofttimes permit it to rise and find a new world, slightly above 
the street level. It rests and relieves. Unconsciously, as I sat waiting for the lady of the 
stiff, starched outfit to bring my lunch, my eyes were at work on the upper lines of the 
building across the busy street, which may have accounted for the fact that they were 
already in line with the gilded figures when the sun brightened them. 


At any rate there they were, four huge gilded numerals, 1347, on the outside of the 
building and on the fourth-floor level. For the life of me I couldn’t quite decide why they 
were there or what they meant. They could hardly be the street numbers, for street numbers 
on houses and buildings are to be seen, and in five years of daily passing them, now was the 
first time I had seen the figures of gold. I turned to her who sits at my side at home, and a 
the office, as well as at lunch, and from her position she could see what I could not, figures 
of similar makeup and proportions at the other end of the office building, and like the first 
on the fourth-floor level, 1353. They were the street address numerals. 


Then we noted that on the building adjoining, down where folks could not help but see, 
were humble little, modest glass numerals 1343. Just why the one building went to the expense 
of the large numerals and set them in their freakish and useless place instead of small figures 
where folks passing could see them, I don’t know. Yet I presume the motives prompting 
their unusual location rather closely parallel the motives which prompt an occasional 
pastor, in his desire to be different, novel, unusual, to so camouflage the Way of Salvation 
as he swings it about four stories or so over the heads of the common folk, that it is not seen 
at all save when a special ray of light falls on it and makes it visible to an occasional eye. 


As you keep salvation on a level men tread, the common run of humankind, whom He 
came to serve and to save, will see. Fourth-floor gilt signs are of small use as guide posts 


along an earthly way. Qn 


Frog Feathers 
\REQUENTLY, we did it on summer nights and up to a certain moment, with which 


I am now concerned, there was pleasure and satisfaction in the doing. 
He, with his acetylene miner’s lamp, went ahead and when willow-clumps inter- 
vened and I couldn’t see him, the slow, soggy slosh of a hip-boot being withdrawn from 
clinging black mire, located him for me and with gunny-sack in hand, I followed. 


Occasionally a big, husky, white-throated chap would let loose with his deep, resonous 
vespers, which awoke vibratory answers from the far, reedy marge of the pond. The sabre 
of light would swing around through the rushes toward the call, and finally come to 
rest on a big white-skinned throat above which blinked two black, shoe-button eyes. There 
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he work of the doctor ceased. There my work officiating as personal escort, began and 
-ontinued until the basso-profundo of frogland, reposed securely, among others of his 
‘ellows, in the bag. Neither of us cared overly much for the glistening, reptilian eyes the 
shaft of light frequently found, but in that they granted us safe passage at a comfortable 
Jistance, which we would accord them; our ways did not cross. 


While we were watching a big, sinuous fellow losing himself as fast as thick-growing 
weeds and heavy dark permitted, the dank, murky air was vibrant. with the deep-throated 
booming of the granddaddy of them all. He sounded not a great way to our left, toward 
deeper water, toward the center of the marsh over which he may have been presiding, as 
his stentorian bass seemed to drown out and overawe those of lesser lung capacity. We 
bore off, laboriously, in his general direction, the white beam of light always preceding. 


The first rush of cold water over boot-top came, as the soft, black loam gave under the 
pressure. Soon we both made the discovery that boots were full and the water was above 
our belts. When it crept around our armpits, we decided for a different mode of travel. 
It would be more precarious and call for more care, yet it would partly remove the danger 
of stepping where the slimy mud-bottom might give way and with the water up to our arm- 
pits there was little leeway for sudden and unexpected variance in depth. So we crawled 
up onto a little clump of floating willows, hardly large enough to support the weight of one 
of us. At first it was unexpectedly easy to step from one clump to the next one, but shortly 
the clumps were farther apart. A step was not sufficient. There a little hop came into use, 
while the willow-shoots offered ample hand-hold. 


Still the basso sang his siren song. Still we hopped. Several times the light went out, 
but with its automatic lighter that meant little. Doc was still leading and as I waited, 
clinging to one clump while he picked his way ahead, I had a vision, though dimmed by the 
dark, seared permanently on my mind. I saw Doc jump, land on the edge of a nearby 
clump of willows, which under his weight, up-ended and settled down over the ripples 
where his cap floated, as the only mark of where he went down. 


A half-hazy moon hung high over the pond and cast an indifferent glow through the 
mist which rose around us. It was a wierd setting for dramatic action. Yes we did get out, 
- both of us, and with little lost motion, while the big fellow croaked his gutteral mirth at our 
discomfort. Just why no white hairs appeared on either of our foolish heads I know not, 
unless we are not physically inclined in that direction. Certainly there was enough in the 
incident, to bring them out, were they there. 

That we should witlessly take such chances for so humble a prize might indicate some- 
thing upon which we shall not linger. The point of the matter is that we lost our proper 
sense of proportions and values. Ellis Parker Butler once wrote of picking Goat Feathers. 
We were picking Frog Feathers. 

It is well to remember there are Parish Feathers, also, which we strive to pick at risk 


of vital issues. Yr 


Open Throttle 
“Tvvere said it would happen, given certain conditions, yet I had never before 


experienced it and a new experience often has a novelty about it which forcefully 
impresses the lesson concerned. 


We were homeward bound from the helpful and suggestive session of the Editorial 
Council of the Religious Press, met in the nation’s chief city, and were inwardly revelling 
‘n the evidence of unsuspected reserve power which was whisping us along over heavy 
grades in the mountains. We were anxious to be through the hills and home and we could 
not but love the power and performance of the man-made machine which was rushing us 
there with so little apparent effort. 
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Suddenly, after leaving many another staggering along in the burning heat, climbing 
slowly and laboriously along, far down along the grade we were covering, there was a 
spasmodic gurgle or two. For no apparent reason our engine suddenly quit working and 


we joined those who get out and roll a boulder under the rear wheel. 


The engine was not hot. There was plenty of fuel in the tank. It was just not logical, 
neither sensible, to stop right there within sight of the top, and in aplace where there were no 
trees to shade, but stop we did. However, it was not long before we were again on our way. 
I had been so fascinated by the steady and dignified roar of the exhaust, as we sailed up 
and on with no grade too steep, that I had permitted my foot to drop clear to the floorboards 
where, because of the wide-open throttle on a long climb, the engine sucked the vacuum 
tank dry and then stopped for want of fuel. 


As I worked transporting little dabs of syphoned gas from the rear tank to the thirsty 
engine, the panting Ford and all his perspiring relatives, refreshed from a bit of rest, yet all 
laboring on determinedly, crept past, and if they laughed and thanked the fates which had 
provided them with a dependable though deliberate means of grade-climbing, I could not 
blame them. It would be a rather unusual sort of person who wouldn’t think of the Hare 
and the Tortoise. 


But, there is a more sober side to the incident, one for us all to think on occasionally. 
Many a pastor finds himself on a long, steady, uphill pull. The top is somewhere beyond. 
Time and effort wisely expended, get that “wisely expended,” will bring us to it eventually. 
The danger lies in the fact that we are so apt to think the summit may be achieved in one 
grandstand spurt at high speed. It is not often made that way. The ones who reach the 
top arrive by steady, continuous, deliberate plugging, a conservation of energy, a reasonable 
use of power. The road is full of panting, exhausted travelers, who someday may reach 
the top, but whose flow of power has been terminated by overdrawing on the available 


supply of fuel. 


The open throttle makes an impressive roar, but for a time only. 


Preachers and Preaching 


LET THE MINISTER KNOW LIFE 


The young ministers used to have to learn 
Hebrew, Greek, and all kinds of ponderous tomes 
of Theology. Now they must learn, instead, the 
technique of the various practical enterprises in 
which the church is engaged. 

Probably a young minister needs to know some- 
thing of both. But he needs to know another 
thing. He needs to know life. 

No man is prepared to engage in the cure of 
souls until he has seen the world as it is; until he 
knows what saints and sinners alike are doing, 
saying, and thinking; and until he has seen, under- 
stood, and felt for human life at its best and at 
its worst. 

Unless he has seen and known these things he is 
like a man trying to practice medicine without 
having observed how the body is built and without 
having looked not only on the beauty of its 
health but also upon the horror and loathsomeness 
of its diseases. To look upon these things may 
not be pleasant, but to be helpless against them is 
less so. 

A minister is not a near-angel to be perfumed 
and laid away in tissue paper for fear of some 
contamination. He is a physician to the spiritual 
lives of men. He has a real battle to fight. He 


has conditions to face that are ugly, and fierce, and 
perilous. What can he do with them unless he 
knows about them? - What can he know about 
them if his experience is limited to leading the 
devotions for society meetings and wearing correct 
dress at afternoon teas? 

A minister needs to go about, less as a minister 
and more as a man. He needs to see, and hear, 
and know enough to understand the mind and 
heart of the world. 

After a young minister graduates from the 
seminary and before he begins his public work, he 
may need to go to the solitudes for meditation, 
but he needs also to do another thing. He needs 
to go down where men live their lives and, keeping 
his own heart clean, learn at first hand what are 
the problems that he must help them to solve.— 
Rev. Clarence E. Flynn. 


THE AMBASSADOR 

A minister is an ambassador of the Kingdom of 
God to the kingdom of this world’s life. If he will 
remember that, and act accordingly, it will both 
save him from many mistakes and help him to 
many successes. : 

An ambassador has just one business. It is to 
represent, without wavering, change, or com- 
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a foreign court. 


: promise, the interests of his country at a foreign 
~ court. 


If he allows himself to become more loyal to the 
people to whom he goes than to the Ruler who 
sends him, he is worse than a poor ambassador; 


-heisatraitor. The pitiful message of the story of 


The Golden Calf is that a spiritual leader forgot 
that his business was to serve God, and surrendered 
to the idea that it was to please the public. 


The ambassador must remember that he is at 
That means that he cannot 
engage indiscriminately in what others do, that 
he must not become too deeply rooted in the 
alien life. He must keep his affections and loyal- 
ties fixed where they belong. At the same time, 
since he is among strangers, and since he is his 
own country incarnated in flesh and blood before 
them, he must be courteous and seek to make his 
every word and act worthy of their respect. 


An ambassador is often called a diplomat. 
Indeed, a poor diplomat could not be a good am- 
bassador. Frequently he has exacting and some- 
times he has strained situations to handle. He 
must do so in the least offensive way and, at the 
same time, in the way best calculated to carry the 
point for his King. 


For, above all, an ambassador must be faith- 
ful to his own country. He must not involve it, 
nor compromise it, nor surrender its interests 
in any way. While he must properly respect the 
country and people to which he is accredited, his 
business is to cooperate in establishing and main- 
taining the supremacy of his own government. 


It is a wonderful thing to be a minister, because a 
minister is an ambassador of the Kingdom of 
God.— Rev. Clarence E. Flynn. 
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REMINDERS FOR PREACHERS 


Christianity is more than the revealing to men 
of their weakness; it is the revealing to them of 
Christ’s wealth. 


Therefore so teach folks that they will learn of 
Christ as well as lean on Him. 


That preacher who has learned the difference 
between pity and sympathy so as to make use of 
it is on the road to power. 


Pity is comfort made ineffective by profession- 
alism. 

Sympathy is comfort warmed into usefulness 
with personal kindness. 

Pity is being sorry for a person; sympathy is 
being sorry with him. 

In the holy life humor has a proper place, but I 
have heard some preachers who ceased to be 
forceful through trying so hard to be funny. It 
is pathetic when a preacher, securing a name for 
himself as a teller of jokes, comes to be regarded 
as one himself. 

He is a great preacher who can make the sum 
of the loyalties of his people the measure of their 
likings. 

Such a preacher will be an exponent of the 
truth rather than an embroiderer of it. 

Such a preacher will sound the depths in a man 
rather than merely touch his defects. 

Preaching is for the instilling of principles 
rather than the instilling of prudence. 

Some preachers who began as crusaders finish 
up by merely becoming crusty. 

The descent of many a preacher is told in the 
sentence that he who once was high souled be- 
comes hard shelled.— Fred Smith. 


THE TASK 


“T want to do big things,” said he, 
“The chance is all I ask; 

I wish the world would give to me 
Some great and glorious task.” 
“And are you working now?” said I. 
“T am,” the youth confessed. 

A strange look came into his eye, 

**At work which I detest.” 


“Oho,” said I, ‘you wish to do 

The splendid tasks which fall 

To older, wiser men, but you 
Disdain the duties small. 

Think you your chief to larger deeds 
Would send you down the way 

If with his smaller, lesser needs 
You’d failed him yesterday? 


“And do you fancy men who rise 

To leadership and fame 

Have done no work which they despise 
Before their glory came? 

You ask a chance to prove your worth, 
Think you the menial tasks they shirked 

And waited till they’d reached the top 
‘Before they really worked? 


“My boy, the brilliant man today 

Was brilliant as a lad, 

To every task which came his way 
He gave the best he had, 

Wail not at fate or circumstance, 
They do not run the earth, 

If you’ve a job, you have the chance 
To demonstrate your worth.” 

: —Selected. 


Methods of Church Work 


Parish and Pastoral Plans 


LABOR SUNDAY, 1929 


Pastors who desire suggestions for a Labor 
Sunmlay Message are invited to write to James 
Myers, Industrial Secretary, Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Mr. Myer: says: “‘The Labor Sunday Message 
this year deals with conerzte suggestions with 
regard to what churches can do in industrial 
relations. We believe it will be especially wel- 
comed and appreciated by all socially-minded 
pastors and church members. Features in connec- 
tion with the Message: 

1. The Message is brief so that it can be read from the 


pulpit, either by the pastor or his supply if he happens to be 
away from his own pulpit on Labor Sunday. 


2. It is printed in attractive form so that it may be posted 
on the church bulletin board. 


3. It is inexpensive so that many churches can afford to 
order a sufficient quantity to give out at the door at the close 
of the service on Labor Sunday, September 1st. 


4. Ministers should preach on the religious significance of 
abor and industrial problems. 


5, A union service may be arranged of a number of churches 
with speakers representing labor, employers and the churches. 
Special delegations may be invited to attend from labor organ- 
izations, employers’ organizations, the Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., 
ete. 

6. Arrange to have the Labor Sunday Message broadcasted. 


FOUNDATION THOUGHTS FOR A 
LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


The following printed message was broadcast 
through the church bulletin by Rev. W. H. 
Houghton, Pastor of The Baptist Tabernacle, 
Atlanta, Georgia: 


Business and Religion Combined 

“Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." 
Rom. 12:11. 

It is equally false to say that Christianity is 
a doctrine and not a life. The fact is, it is both a 
doctrme and a life. The very purpose of the 
revelation of the doctrine is to lead to the kind of 
life the doctrine teaches. 

No idler can be a high-type Christian. God 
intended that we should be not slothful in business, 
at the same time fervant in spirit, thus serving the 
Lord. And we can serve Him best thus. Industry 
has more blessings than idleness. It is conducive 
to health, wealth, happiness and honestly pur- 
sued, to growth in Christian character. 

1. The relation between religion and business is 
not one of antagonism. Men plead the pressure of 
business as an excuse for want of interest in 
spiritual things. But let us remember that in 
order to be a first-rate business man does not 
involve being a fourth or fifth-rate Christian. In 
order to enrich oneself in trade, it is not necessary 
to starve oneself in religion. Work and worship 
are not opposed. 
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2. The relation between religion and business is 
not one of separation. Business does not require 
a man, when he shuts his pewdoor on Sunday to 
say good-bye to his religion for another week. It 
is not true that Sunday is the day for religion, and 
the other six days for business. All our days are 
days for religion. Religion has business with 
business. Business has business with religion. 


3. The relation is one of combination. Not 
slothful in business, at the same time fervent in 
spirit. That religion is worthless which leaves out 
business. If a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat. If a man provide not for his own household 
he is worse than an infidel, and has denied the 
faith. That business is wicked which leaves out 
religion. It will cheat, and bribe, and crush the 
poor. The only proper way is the combination of 
the two. 


There are ways in which godliness helps business. 
“Godliness is profitable in all things.” Godliness 
makes a man honest. Godliness makes a man 
industrious and earnest. Godliness makes a man 
prudent and thoughtful. Godliness makes a man 
firm and decided. A Christian must be able to 
say, No, and mean No, and say Yes, and mean 
Yes. On the-other hand, business helps religion, 
Business is a school of knowledge. It is a school 
of patience. It tests, and therefore strengthens 
our graces. It is a school of integrity. It is a 
source of wealth, which may be consecrated to 
religion. ‘“‘What God has joined let no man put 
asunder.” These things God hath joined, work 
and worship, religion and business. ‘‘Whether ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.”’ : 


A CHALLENGE TO ACT 


In announcing the program for the coming year, 
Rev. I. Clifford Bucy, says: ‘‘I am deeply conscious 
of the fact that no prpgram works unless we work 
it. As pastor I have set my heart on the accom- 
plishment of these great objectives in the coming 
year. Let the people get behind the program with 
their whole heart.” 


A Challenge Program 


1—Let us intensify the work of every department in the 
Sunday School. Efficiency is the keynote. Get behind our 
superintendents and teachers with your whole heart. 

2—Church Attendance. Let us put on a vigorous campaign of 
Church Attendance, both morning and evening. It is a 
sad tragedy when church members get out of the habit of 
going to church. 

3—Prayer Meeting. Get into the Wednesday night prayer, 
and praise, and teaching services. 

4— Young People. Let us strengthen the hands and hearts of 
the young people in all their activities. They are the church 
of tomorrow. 

5—Finances. Let us put the church finances on such a high 
plane that the energies and activities of the workers of the 
church can be directed towards spiritual things rather than 
that of material things. The church's business is spiritual. 
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6—Evangelism. We want it to bea year of soul winning. Every 
member of the church ought to be an evangelist, seeking to 
win his fellowmen to Christ and church. 


7—Missions. The church never finds its real life until it finds 
it in the extension of the Kingdom to those who know it not. 


8—A Campaign of Personal Visitation. Nothing is so much 
needed in the Church as a campaign of visitations to all of 
the people of the church. Let’s go out to those who have 
grown careless, and seek to win them back to a place of 
service in the church. 


RALLY SUNDAY! 


Rally Day shows how strong our Sunday School 
is. Spell out the word itself and see just what 
each letter stands for; in that way we will know 
how to make it a Rally Day with real worth in it. 
_ Rstands for Rally! We are getting together after 
vacation. Who? 


A—that is A-ll of us! Old, young; girls, boys; 
babies and grandparents. 


L—L-ittle ones! The whole Cradle Roll, of 
course. Babies, bibs, bottles. 
The Beginners’ Department also. And the 


Primary scholars. 


L—L-onger ones! 

inch by inch. 
The Intermediates who will some day be as 
tall as their dads. 
The Seniors, some of whom are as long as 
they ever will be, but whose interest in our 
Sunday School will never get shorter while 
years go on. 


Y—Y-ou! In one of these lists ““You”’ are found 
RALLY!! Otherwise there will be weak spots, 
your entire class will feel it, the whole school will 
suffer. One day many people were skating and 
one boy fell into the icy water. Everybody joined 
hands together, the largest and the smallest, the 
oldest and the youngest. This made a line just 
long enough so that the person furthest out could 
reach the drowning -boy and pull him to safety. 
Suppose someone had refused to join hands with 
all the rest, what would have happened? You see 
how anyone in your own class can spoil the record 
of the whole class, and how just one careless 
absent member can bring loss to all your school. 


So let us spell the word and act it out next 
Sunday by being present, each one of us! 


R—RE-ally. 
A—A-Il. 
L—L-ittle ones. 
L—L-onger ones. 
Y—Y-ou! 
—Rev. Robert B. Pattison. 


The Juniors who are growing 


RALLY MONTH CLIMAX 


The month of September is designated as Rally 
Month in the First Presbyterian Church, Warren, 
Pennsylvania. The fourth Sunday of Rally Month 
is chosen as Rally Day, when the entire church 
membership is urged to attend the morning 
service, and remain for Bible Study Hour, when 
the claims of the Sunday School and the program 
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of Religious Education are considered by old and 
young. 

The Pastor, Ramon M. Kistler, appealed to 
the church membership to look upon the work of 
Rally Month as a personal responsibility, and 
consider Rally Day a 


Big Day 


in the church 
in attendance 
in inspiration 
in helpfulness 
in enthusiasm 
in BLESSING 


AN INVITING INVITATION 
Look Inside 


U 


Look Inside 


Inside 


The Glad Hand Bible Class of the Broadway 
Baptist Sunday School, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
urges you to be present_at each of these services. 


Special music for each service and a talk by the 
best teacher in Knoxville. 
1st Sunday—The Wisest Man 
Makes the Wisest Choice. 
September, 2nd Sunday—The Greatest Temple 
Ever Built, Dedicated to God. 


September, 


September, 8rd Sunday—A Great Kingdom, 
Broken. 

September, 4th Sunday—Leaders, True and 
False. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


What My Absence Did 


1—It made some question the reality of religion. 
2—It made some think that I was a pretender. 
3—It made many think that I regarded my 
spiritual welfare and that of others as a 
matter of small concern. 
4—It weakened the effect of church service. 
5—It made it harder for the preacher to preach. 
6—It discouraged the brethren, and therefore 
robbed them of a blessing. 
7—It caused others to stay away from church. 
8—It made it harder for me to meet the tempta- 
tion of the week. 
9—It gave the devil more power over lost souls. 
10—It encouraged the habit of non-church going. 


What My Presence Did 


1—It caused people to have confidence in me. 

2—It made people know that I regarded my 
spiritual welfare and that of others as a 
matter of great importance. 
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3—It had a good effect on the services. 
4—It made my friends feel more welcome. 
5—It encouraged the brethren and helped the 
preacher in his work. 
6—It cause others to come to the house of God. 
7—It made my life stronger for another week. 
8—It removed stumbling blocks from the sin- 
ner’s path. 
9—It pleased God and I was happy. 
10—It caused others to say. 
He Practiced 
What He Preached. 


—Religious Press (The Reflector). 


64 ACCESSIONS DURING A YEAR IN ONE 
SMALL OVER-CHURCHED COMMUNITY 


This remarkable story comes from the energetic 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, New Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, the Rev. Roy D. Wood. You 
will find inspiration in reading the story of his 
program and activities as he tells it. 


“My dear Mr. Ramsey: I am grateful for the 
opportunity you give me to express myself. The 
following statement contains in a modest way the 
three points of stress and achievement in my 
ministry, and may be of help to other pastors. 


“T suppose every minister develops plans for 
his general church work along the line of his 
special inclinations and talents. It is impossible, 
of course, for any man to use methods contrary to 
his nature and good judgment. It is obvious that 
each leader stresses certain services and activities 
in the life and program of his church. I have tried 
not to stress any one department at the expense 
of another. 


“The special emphasis in our work here is on 
the following: 
1. Evening Services. 
2. Prayer Meetings. 
3. Young People. 


“The Evening Service. It has been my aim for 
twenty years to make my evening service pulsate 
with the spirit of evangelism. My evening ser- 
mons have been entirely different from the morn- 
ing sermons, in that they sought to express the 
passion of one who is seeking for souls. I fre- 
quently give the public invitations at these evening 
services, and I try to make my people pray for 
and expect results. I try to make them feel that 
the evening service is the chief evangelizing agency 
of my church, although I am in favor of special 
efforts in soul-winning, periodically, led by an 
experienced and consecrated evangelist. 


“The Prayer Meeting. This church is credited 
with having the largest prayer meeting of any 
Baptist church in western Pennsylvania. For 
about two years, we have averaged close to 100. 
What is our method? It is summed up in one 
word, variety. When I return from my vacation 
September first, I begin with the old-fashioned 
prayer and covenant meeting, which is very 
popular here. The old style covenant meeting, 
with everyone taking part, is generally popular. 
About October fifteenth, I change from that form 
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to Bible study, either a general study of the Bible, 
or the study of some particular book of the Bible 
with enlarged outline, so that people may follow. 
These meetings vary. ~Sometimes, I take 40 
minutes for discussion, and close by throwing the 
meeting open for questions, or testimony. Some- 
times I take 20 minutes, and then shift to a testi- 
mony meeting, and give a public invitation at the 
close. 

“This program continues until after the New 
Year, when we shift to a school of missions for at 
least six weeks. I divide the prayer meeting into 
three classes: 

Seniors. 
Young People. 
Juniors. 


“There are other teachers besides the pastor- 
Juniors show much interest in this. 

“About March first, we again take up some form 
of Bible study. For example, this spring I used 
three large oil paintings of the Tabernacle of the 
Wilderness, and gave the people a study of types, 
in which they were deeply interested. This study 
continued until about June 15th. All the services 
are evangelistic. 

“The Young People. I take deep interest in 
my young people. Once every twelve months, I 
set aside a special service, when I speak to young 
folks on some phase of God’s call, and I give a 
public invitation to those who wish to take seri- 
ously this call. We rarely fail to get responses. 
At present we have 12 young people on our Life 
Service League. My experience teaches me that 
work for young people brings ten-fold greater 
returns than any other form of effort. 


“In my prayer meetings, one-third are young 
people, and in some more young people lead in 
public prayer than those older in years. My 
Sunday evening services are sometimes more than 
one-third young people. 


“T do not stress the young people and their 
work in such a way that it becomes obnoxious to 
older folks, but I work hard for the young people, 
and delight in it. I am not in sympathy with the 
deacon of a Baptist church in New Jersey, who 
said to me: ‘If you were to become my pastor, I 
should not want you to make young people quite 
sO prominent as you seem to be doing now.’ 
Needless to say, I did not become his pastor. 
Briefly, this is our three-fold aim and purpose, 
and the Lord has been pleased to own and bless 
the efforts of people and pastor.” 


A PHRASE OF MANY MEANINGS 


An urgent invitation was extended to you 
through The Expositor and through letters, to tell 
us how fully The Expositor is meeting: your actual 
need for practical suggestions, thought stimulant, 
and inspirational reading. As publishers, we seek 
constructive criticism and suggestions, as well as 
commendation, and we are heartily grateful to the 
hundreds who are’sufficiently and sincerely inter- 
ested in securing reading matter that will meet 
your specific needs, and have told us frankly what 
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the trend of your study is in preparing yourselves 
‘o meet the varied demands made upon you. 
An analysis of the hundreds of suggestions will 
be published in The Expositor at a later date. In 
the meantime, there is opportunity for discussion 
of a phrase used by many ministers, but which 
seems to have as many meanings as there are 
users. Tell us frankly what you include in the 
ohrase, Religious Education. Some pastors use 
‘t synonymously with Sunday School or Bible 
School; others apply it to expository talks on 
specific texts at the mid-week service; others 
include it in all educational work done it the 
program of the church; still others apply it to the 
work with young people. Also, there seems 
great difference in the interpretation of the title, 
‘Religious Eucation Director. What are the duties 
of such an official? What training should he have? 
What is his relation to the Pastor, to the church 
‘as a whole? 


SCHOOL DAYS AHEAD 


Many of our young people are leaving for 
‘school, some for the first time, others to repeat the 
experiences of former years. Some will call for 
their church letters because they look upon church- 

_affiliation during their sojourn at school as a privi- 
lege and a duty, offering them opportunity for 
desirable fellowship, spiritual growth and specific 
service. Others will overlook the church letter, 
unless urged by the pastor, parent, or companions. 

It is no compliment to any church when its 
young people forget the association for months 
at a time, or drift away without concern. How- 
ever, the problem is an individual one, and may 
be remedied by doubling the efforts in keeping 
alive the contact with the home church, or by 

securing the active cooperation of the resident 
pastor in the college town. 

The sympathetic pastor of one of our southern 
‘Presbyterian churches worked out a definite 
schedule for those young people who would be 
away from their home church for a period of four 
years. He pointed out to them that an absence 
of nine months a year, for four years, would total 
86 months out of 48 months. He tabulated for 
them the number of Sundays in each nine-month 
period, and the number of week-day services, and 
placed much emphasis on the opportunity for 
character building, habit formation, ete., during 
these long months, and the need for continuing 
faithfully in the contact with the church. He 
encourages the young people to communicate with 
the church at home, the pastor, and the parents 
and he gives ample space in the church column, 
and church bulletin to any news items included 
in these communications. He prints often the 
names of the local students who are away from 
home attending school, giving the complete 
addresses where they may be reached and encour- 
ages church members to keep in touch with them. 


EXAMINE HIM 
When John has come along to the point when 
you think he is about ready for college, give him 
this simple examination in fundamentals: 
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Four Questions for John 


A. “Can you take a regular allowance and come out. 
with a balance at the end of the month?"’ 


2. “Can you retire to a quiet place in the evening, 
Hand study your lessons without being urged and 
threatened by your parents?” 


3. “Can you get up in the morning without extra 
pressure, and be on time for breakfast and work?’ 


4, “Can you sit next to a classmate in examination 
and not look at his paper, when you know you'll 
flunk if you don’t answer a certain question that he 
has answered on his paper?” 


Get acquainted with your son, take him aside, 
and ask him the above questions. If he can’t 
answer ‘‘yes!” in all honesty, to all of these 
questions, he isn’t ready for college! 


And in that case, it’s up to you to sit down and 
do some hard thinking on the subject, yourself; 
because it’s better for John to wait another year, 
than to be catapulted into the twisty, unfamiliar 
currents of college life before he has learned to 
swim! Keep him in hand, or turn him over to 
some man in whose ability and influence you have 
confidence, and give the boy a chance to get a 
grip on himself before you send him to college. 


Then, just before he goes, ask him the same four 
questions, and if he can answer “‘yes”’ to all of them, 
you'll be surprised at the amount of character he 
has developed, and at your own respect for—your 
son John!—James L. Marks, Dean Kiskiminetas 
Springs School for Boys. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUTH 


When is a man too young to become a 
college president? When is he too old? Is the 
modern tendency to place young men in positions 
of responsible leadership to work ill or good? 
What is the meaning of the selection of Robert 
Maynard Hutchins to be president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago at thirty years of age? How much 
truth is there in his statement that at thirty no 
man can know a great deal? Was the statement 
made in modesty, or is it asober fact? Dr. William 
Rainey Harper, the first president of Chicago 
University, was only thirty-five when he assumed 
administrative leadership. Charles William Eliot 
was only thirty-five when he became president of 
Harvard. President Glen Frank, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, assumed leadership of that great 
institution at the age of thirty-eight. What is 
seen in educational leadership is also a trend in 
the Christian ministry. The demand for young 
men is growing. Will we have to change the 
statement that youth is always ignorant and age 
is always wise? Is the caution of age a greater 
asset than the daring of youth? It would seem 
that both statements stand in need of revision. 
Because of its daring, youth gets its bumps, but 
they are received on the way to victory and suc- 
cess. When the new president states that the 
University of Chicago offers the great educational 
opportunity in the United States, has he in mind 
the youth of the city of Chicago, for among the 
cities of the world Chicago is very young? When 
Chicago was still in swaddling clothes, New York 
had existed for two and one-half centuries; Berlin 
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counted her age at eight centuries, Paris at fifteen 
centuries, and London was two thousand years 
old. After all, mere years do not tell the full 
story. The main thing is to keep young in spirit, 
full of daring and adventure, and, with keen confi- 
dence in right and justice, carry on. And it con- 
tinues. Thomas Edison, at eighty-two, we are 
told, is seeking the brightest boy in America to be 
his successor. Forty-eight boys, one from each 
State and named by the governor of the State, 
and one boy from the District of Columbia, will 
be brought, about August first, to the Edison 
laboratories at Orange, New Jersey, to be tested 
out, and the chosen one given a.scholarship, with 
all expenses paid, to attend the technical school 
of his choice. And so the search continues. What 
an opportunity America affords for youth!—The 
Religious Telescope. 


PASTORS, LOOK AHEAD! 


Looking backward in the field of business for a 
few years we are fairly staggered at the tremendous 
growth and development. Scan the list of men 
holding important positions in our great corpo- 
rations and who are they? Those alert for the 
open door of opportunity and ready voluntarily 
to enter, not waitirg to be pushed through. Mark 
you, they are those who a generation ago were the 
young people in their communities, restless, 
anxious to go forward, ambitious young men. 


We have in our churches today just such young 
people. My plea is that in the churches ard on 
the boards of our cooperating societies ard State 
conventions we get away from the too prevalent 
custom of rewarding Jones and Smith by election 
or re-election just because they are old members 
of the church. All honor to such; but service and 
efficiency are the first essentials. Would that it 
might become a fixed denominational policy to 
open to our young people the doors of opportunity 
for representation and service upon all our church 
and denominational boards. They need the 
opportunity for more intimate contact with the 
work, the accomplishments and future plans, and 
also closer touch with their elders who have broad 
experience. We need their enthusiasm their 
optimism and their readiness to work.—From the 
address of the President, World Baptist Conven- 
tion, Denver. 


ALTAR FLOWER CARDS! 


I have looked in recent issues of the Hapositor 
to find an advertisement of an appropriate altar 
flower card. Some time ago I saw an advertise- 
ment in your magazine, showing a large card in 
colors, about 18x30 inches I should say, and a 
blank space for each Sunday of the year where 
might be written the names of those who gave the 
flowers for that particular Sunday. If you could 
advise me as to the publisher of this and the cost 
of the same I shall be greatly thankful to you. I 
remain, Most sincerely, 

Rev. C. R. Williamson. 
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THE RURAL CHURCH PROBLEM 
Kenneth C. MacArthur 


Rural Secretary, Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches 


One Way Out 


One of the marked tendencies of country life 
today is the passing of isolation. Two million four 
hundred thousand farmers in the United States 
are said to be engaged in cooperation, either in 
marketing their products or in buying supplies. 


The consolidated school is replacing the scattered. 


district schools. The automobile ard radio are 
teaching rural people to think in terms of a wider 
community than that represented by any local 
group. These tendencies have affected church life 
as well as other interests. 


There is a growing recognition that we must 
have capable, educated men for country ministers, 
and that to secure such men we must offer them 
adequate fields for their efforts ard at least a fair 
remuneration. In Massachusetts, the most 
successful way of securing these results has been 
by the method of federating exictirg local church 
orgarizations. 


Such a church must be clearly di.tinguished 
from the so-called community or union church, 
which has no denominational affliation. A feder- 
ated church acts as ore congregation for all pur- 
poses of work and worship; but each urit main- 
tains urimpaired its legal identity and its denomi- 
national connection. The pastor may represent 
one of the constituent units or some other denomi- 
tion. A joint committee giving equal represer ta- 
tion to the units has the management of all busi- 
ness affairs. Each of the partner churches gives 
to the joint committee the use of its land and 
buildings and the income of all invested funds. 
But the members give their missionary offerings 
to the Boards of their own denominations. Ques- 
tions of baptism are left to the conscience of the 
individual member, and the pastors may secure 
the services of any ordained clergyman to ad- 
minister the rite in the manner desired. 


Delicate and even difficult engineering is sometimes required 
to bring about such an organization’in a local community. 
Some people fear that important religious principles will be 
compromised. Others have such sentiment for a building that 
they are unwilling to worship elsewhere. They put the symbol 
of religion in place of the reality, and should heed the apostolic 
words, “‘Little children keep yourselves from idols.”” They are 
like the Jews of our Lord’s time who swore by the Temple. 
There is much inertia to overcome in forming such an alliance. 
There have been two failures in Massachusetts. But there are 
now 50 federated churches successfully functioning. The 
Articles of Agreement, prepared by representatives of the 
various denominations, have worked well. They provide that, 
in case any of the constituent churches shall vote that cireum- 
stances make it inadvisable to continue this agreement, they 
may withdraw upon six months’ notice. In other words, the 
churches are going into something like a companionate mar- 
riage rather than an agreement to take each other for better 
or worse. 


a 


This form of organization has ceased to be an 
experiment. It has stood the test of time. One 
church of this type has been operating in North 
Truro on Cape Cod since 1867. 


i 
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Miss Elizabeth R. Hooker, in her book, United Churches’ 
pointed out that 48 per cent of such combinations are in New 
England and the middle states, nearly all of them in small 
communities. Their average membership was 172, their 
yearly addition over 5 per cent, and their salary $1,650, as 
compared with 108 and $1,430 respectively for the average of 
all churches in similar places. In Massachusetts, the average 
benevolences have increased from $200 before federating to 
$456 after taking that step. 


The general experience has been that the 
federated church brings better financial results, 
community harmony and improvement, and an 
increase in attendance and membership. In some 
cases the total membership is smaller after the 
churches federated than it was ten or fifteen years 
before, when they were all separate, but this is 
accounted for by the falling off in rural population. 

Country people would not be so foolish as to 
maintain three high schools, railroad stations or 
Grange halls when one would be sufficient. They 
would not lay out three or four parallel highways 
to the next village when one would be ample for 
all the traffic. The economic argument undoubt- 
edly carries a good deal of weight. People often 
give more after the churches have federated, but 
their money goes further. It is no longer necessary 
to heat and light, to preach at and sing to so many 
thousand cubic feet of empty air. The unused 
church building in various towns has become a 
community house, and the extra parsonage has 
brought in revenue to the church. In Shirley, 
Mass., the Congregational and the Universalist 
churches federated. The superfluous auditorium 
was sold to the American Legion, the better one 
being maintained as a place of worship. One of 
the leading citizens was so impressed by the good 
work done in bringing the churches together that 
he gave, $15,900 for a community house. The 
Universalist church was able for the first time in 
many years to meet its whole denominational 
apportionment, and its children have now all-the- 
year-round Sunday School instead of for a period 
of four months. As far back as 1920, there were 
four rural pastors in Middlesex County who had 
salaries of $2,000 and parsonage. Three of these 
were in federated churches. There is an obvious 
reduction in overhead expenses. As long as church 
properties are exempt from taxation, even the 
atheists being compelled irdirectly to support 
them, it is a question in ethics as to whether we 
are justified in using them relatively unproduc- 
tively. 

The town and country people are being brought 
together in other aspects of their lives. It is a pity 
that the Church, whose very reason for being is 
fellowship, should so often remain a divisive 
agency. One layman in Charlemont, where three 
denominations federated, 
never was a Christian spirit in that town until the 
churches got together. The deepest reason for 
federating has not been to save on the coal bill, 
but in the love of Christ to express that spirit 
which devout disciples have come to believe 
essential for the bringing of the world to His feet. 


Concrete Cases of Success 
A good example of the success of this kind of 
work is seen in Conway, a farming town in Frank- 
lin County. 
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If we compare five years of united work on the part of three 
denominations represented in the federated church there with 
the five years previous, we find that the benevolences increased 
from $1,200 to $3,500, or nearly 300 per cent. The Ladies’ Aid 
gained over 57 per cent. The minister’s salary nearly 58 per 
cent, and the church membership nearly 48 per cent. The 
Sunday School and young people's society each gained over 
100 per cent. These gains were due to the federated plan and 
to able pastoral leadership which this plan makes more likely 
for a small church. They are all the more remarkable because 
during the period of ten years the population of the town 
decreased from 1,219 to 936. 


In Ashland, a town of about 2,500 population, the Congre- 
gational, Baptist and Methodist churches have been federated 
for nearly ten years. The united church has a budget of $5,500 
and pays its minister $2,750, besides parsonage. The missionary 
giving for the various denominations has been maintained. 
The annual canvass covers all the Protestant homes in the 
town, and the weekly church paper has a circulation of 400 
copies. The total church membership is about 350, 120 of 
whom have been received into the church in the past three 
years. The church school is thoroughly organized and depart- 
mentalized. The young people’s department has a constitu- 
ency of 174. When the federation was established, two of the 
churches had no pastors and no money for fuel, and the Baptist 
church had a student pastor only because of invested funds. 
There has been a general improvement in the spirit and govern- 
ment of the town because of the influence of the federated 
church, which regards its tasks and ministry as community- 
wide. 

The movement in Massachusetts has spread to 
larger communities also. In Warren there are 355 
members in the three-church federation. In 
Hudson there are 398. In Chicopee there are 337. 
In Neponset, part of Boston, there are 344. And 
in the First Federated Church of Boston, in Rox- 
bury, there are 310. Lowell also has a flourishing 
federated church. It seems likely that we shall 
have more and more churches of this sort in cities. 
Most of the objections are theoretical, and when 
people actually work together they find it per- 
fectly possible to conserve the denominational life 
in a large unity. No one can estimate what far- 
reaching effects this experiment may yet bring 
about. The United Church in Canada came partly 
from the local unities in small communions, and 
the federated country church, which has already 
spread to the cities, may lead the denominations 
toward some fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer that 


they may all be one. 


The writer is himself the part-time pastor of a 
federated church, in which for sixteen years 
Baptists and Congregationalists have worked 
together with increasing effectiveness. Last June, 
he immersed three young men in a lake, and the 
Congregational deacons then served the com- 
munion at the service held in the nearby farmhouse. 


We can succeed with federated churches if we 
sincerely want to serve our community and the 
Kingdom of God. We must secure a large measure 
of unanimity on the part of the local people and 
also the approval of the denominational officials. 
The adoption of the Articles of Agreement should 
be followed by united effort in all departments of 
the church life, under the leadership of a broad- 
minded and earnest minister. If this is done 
there is no reason to fear failure. 


The next step after the local federated church 
is the Larger Parish, in which several communities 
cooperate in maintaining a staff of trained special- 
ists, covering an adequate area with adequate men 
and women leaders. The federated church fits 
very well into this now generally approved scheme 
for rural church administration. 
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THE REAL GIVER 
The money gift is easy, but a better gift, than pelf 
Is to dedicate to service, not your money, but 
yourself. 
For, though gold and silver often are the things a 
cause demands, 
No righteous dream can triumph without willing 
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The money gift is easy; many gladly pay the price 

Who sit back in times of danger and refuse to 
sacrifice. 

There are men who give their money for a purpose 
that is fine, 

Who never share the burdens on the bitter fighting 
line; 


hearts and hands. 


And in every field of service that is known to But the man the world is seeking in the task it has 


to do 


mortal ken 
You can hear the leader calling, not for money, but Is the man who’ll share the struggle and stay with 
for men. it till it’s through.—Selected. 


WHY THE CHURCH IS IN WANT OF FUNDS 


The following parallel columns are a collection of news items which a pastor gleaned from his home 
paper by watching the society column and of its items secured by examining the church records to dis- 
cover the activity of his members in the affairs of the’ kingdom of God. They are illuminating and could 
be duplicated so far as the real essential things are concerned in almost any church in the land. Such 
large expenditures as are indicated in some of the items recorded below will not always be fourd—I mean 
such large expenditures on self—but the relation between the sums spent on self and for the Church will 
not vary so very much. These items were published in the columns of the Zion’s Herald (Methodist) and 
show why the-Church is in want of funds to carry on her work. The editor of the Record hopes that they 
will be carefully and prayerfully read by our own people and that with many this reading will lead to 


earnest repentance and greater liberality in the support of the work of the Kingdom of God. 


News Items 


“Mrs. A. entertained eight intimate friends yesterday with a 
dinner at the , after which she took the party to the 
Majestic Theater to see 7 


“Mr. and Mrs. B. left last night for New York, where they 
will attend the World Series. They will be gone about three 
weeks, during which time they will visit Niagara Falls and 
other points of interest in that section. 


“Mrs. C. entertained with bridge at the Country Club 
Wednesday, in honor of her guest, Mrs. S., of Albion, Mich. 
Thirty guests were invited to meet Mrs. S and a delightful 
afternoon was enjoyed. 


“Mrs. D. will be hostess to the members of her club next 
Tuesday afternoon. Twenty-seven members are enrolled in 
this rather exclusive club, and after an elaborate luncheon 
ee papers will be read on the life and times of Charles 

ickens. 


“Mr. E. and family arrived at church last Sunday in their 
new Lincoln sedan, which he recently purchased preparatory 
= geen tour of six weeks, upon which they leave next 
Sunday. 


“Mr. F. had his Packard shipped to Jacksonville a few day® 
ago, and he and his wife leave for that point about the 10th’ 
After two weeks in Jacksonville they will make a leisurely trip 
of two months, touring the Southland. 


_. “Among the three hundred guests at the Governor's recep- 

tion on Wednesday evening, no one was more elegantly attired 
than Mrs. G. Her rare jewels added to her native charm made 
her friends proud of her in every way. Mrs. G. accompanied 
by her two daughters, will leave in a few days for a four months’ 
European trip. 


—Redeemer Record, St. Paul. 


Church Records 


“Mrs. A. contributes $3.60 a year to the missionary society 
in her church. She has been a deeply interested member of 
these organizations for eighteen years. 


“Mr. B. sent his check to the treasurer for $60, covering his 
annual contribution for the support of the church and her 
benevolences, accompanying it with a note saying he was sorry 
it had to be less than last year. 


“The city of which Mrs. C. has been a resident for fifteen 
years is raising a fund of half a million dollars to build a new 
hospital for children. Mrs. C. writes, desiring to help, and 
encloses her check for $15, payable in three annual installments. 


“Mrs. D. pledges twenty-five cents a week to the support 
of the church. Sorry it has to be so small, but you know one 
must take care of one’s own needs before helping others. 
Generosity before justice is her motto. 


“Mr. E. made a pledge of $200 to the Centenary. He pays 
his $40 regularly each year the week before Conference, but 
raises serious objection to the extravagance—about which he 
reads in the daily papers—with which the people’s money is 
spent by our missionary workers. 


“Mr. F. declined to give $40 to the Poor Fund of his church 
to assist a family who were in great distress because of a flood 
which had swept the place where they had lived before coming 
to and uniting with the church of which Mr. F. is an 
official member. : 


“With these same rings on her fingers, Mrs. G. called on 
afternoon on the treasurer of her church and informed him it 
was impossible for her to comply with the suggestion of the 
committee that she increase her support to the church this 
year by twenty-five cents a week on account of increased cost 
of coal and labor. She would pay just as she had been doing, 
viz., thirty-five cents a week. 
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__ “According to her annual custom, Mrs. H. gave a garden 
party to the members of the X. Y. Z. Card Club yesterday 
afternoon and evening. The lawn was brilliantly illuminated, 
covers were laid for forty persons, and supper was served at 
twilight. This is an event to which the club members look 
forward with keen pleasure, and Mrs. H. proves herself a most 
genial hostess. 


“Mr. I. left at noon today for Ocean Beach, where his 
family is spending the months of July and August. Mr. I 
goes over week-ends usually, but this week will remain until 
Thursday, as he and his wife are to be hosts to a house-party 
for several days.” 
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“Mrs. H. says the church spends too much money on its 
music. She does not approve. Singers should give their service 
the same as others do. She shows her disapproval by declining 
to make any pledge for church support. Collectors say she 
drops a coin in the basket when she attends, but the treasurer 
knows it must be small one, for he has not found anything 
larger than a dollar bill in the basket for months. 


“Mr. I. owns two automobiles, both of which are used 
almost exclusively for pleasure. He gives $20 a year to his 
church and $5 a year to missionary work. The committee has 
a hard time to secure a pledge for this sum.’’"—The Northwestern 
Lutheran. 


Music for Choir and 


Anthems 


Thine Is the Kingdom—Gaul. 

Vesper Hymn—Stevenson. 

Thou, O God Art My Salvation—Shackley. 
There Is a Wideness in God’s Merey—Matthews. 
The Path of The Just— Harker. 

Grieve Not Thy Holy Spirit—Stainer. 

Lead Kindly Light—Buck. 


Prelude 
Consolation—Silver. 
Idylle—Wely. 
Reverie—Collender. 
The Perfect Melody—O’ Hara. 
Adagio (First Organ Sonata)—Mendelssohn. 


Organ for September 


Postlude 
Allegro Maestoso—Kroeger. 
Marche in E Flat—Lemare. 
Andanta Moderato—Smart. 
Festival March—Stark. 
Postlude in D—Donahoe. 
Grand Choeur—Claussmann. 


Offertory 
I Give Myself to Thee. 
God Is Love—Shelley. 
The Lord Is Exalted—West. 
Praise the Lord— Haydn. 
Chanson Du Soir— Hackett. 
Poem—Mac Dowell. 


What the Readers Say 


Rev. J. M. Ramsey, Editor, 
The Expositor: 

On page 1303 of The Expositor just received, you 
describe an experience ‘‘Meet the Revener,”’ which 
reminds me of two distinct incidents of the same 
nature. 


In San Francisco I noted a new car was advertised 
by the Overland people, a Whippet, they called 
it, and being in the market for a small car, a friend 
of mine accompanied me into their display room, 
where I sought information about the car. The 
man that offered to answer my questions was in 
all respects like your man. He cursed and swore 
at every opportunity and when there was not an 
opportunity he made one, and in addition he tried 
to entertain us by telling us some raw stories. The 
effect it had on me I did not express, but I felt 
that I would not deal with a company who would 
have a man like that for a representative. That 
may not have been just, but I felt that way. 
I thanked him for the information and_trouble, 
he then handed me his card, at the same time 
asking for my name. That gave me an oppor- 
tunity to present my card, his jaw dropped and he 
tried to apologize. 

Later in Montana, between Glacier National 
Park and Browning, a salesman for a tire com- 
pany was complaining that he could not make 
connections unless he secured a ride with some- 


body. As I intended to make some calls in that 
vicinity, I offered to let him ride with me. On the 
way he tried to entertain me in the same way, but 
I stopped him by giving him my card. 


As to the garb you suggest for the clergy. I fail 
to see your point. I would rather work for a cam- 
paign to discourage profanity and the taking of 
the name of Godin vain. I told both of these men 
a story I had heard, about a group of officers who 
were having a banquet, when after the men had 
gone for their smoke, one of the young officers 
about to tell a story, looked around and then 
asked, ‘‘Are there any ladies present?” An older 
officer responded to him, “‘No! but there are several 
gentlemen.’”’ There should be a well defined con- 
tempt for the vulgar and profane. Rather than to 
put a label on every minister, that would almost 
be like a repeal of the law just because it is being 
violated. I want men to so get into the habit to 
talk and think clean that a policeman in the form 
of a clerical garb will be unnecessary. 


Cordially yours, 
C. P. Lewis, 


Perkiomen Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Reading, Pa. 


P.S. I enjoy very much “The Expositor,” every 
page of it. I get many thoughts and suggestions 
from it. 
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_ Gold- Mining in the Scriptures 
The Expositor’s ‘‘Expositions’’ 
REY. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


A HANDFUL OF HOMILIES FOR SEPTEM- 
BER, BASED ON THE GREEK 


Vacation ended, work renewed September first, 
the preacher needs the tonic of an inspiring topic. 
Five Sundays in September: perhaps our Depart- 
ment can give most help by indicating five force- 
ful new themes, with vivid line of treatment for 
each. Though based upon the Greek our treatment 
will be topical rather than textual this month. 


1. Proud of Jesus Even Today. Mark 8:38. 
Christ was no railer, but he was a terrible truth- 

teller. Simply, solemnly, searchingly he spoke the 

plain truth to the men and women of his time. 


Hos gar ean epaischuntheh me kai tous emous 
logous, For whatever one shall have been ashamed 
of me and these my words, en teh genea tauteh teh 
moichalidi kai hamartohloh, in this generation 
adulterous and sinful, kai ho Huios anthrohpou 
epaischunthehsetai auton, the Son of man also will 
be ashamed of that one, hotan eltheh en teh dokseh 
tou Patros autou, meta tohn anggelohn tohn hagiohn, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels. 

Sermon Outline: 1. Introduction, a. Christ’s 
characterization of his age. b. Every generation 
has been of like character. c. Our own also is 
assuredly an ‘“‘adulterous and sinful generation.” 
d. Many men and women, leaders of the Church, 
are ashamed today of Jesus and of hic words. 
Jesus himself, regarded as a beautiful Antique no 
longer useful; his teachings, quietly ignored or 
explained away. But we glory still in Christ 
alone! 2. Theme: Jesus Proud Tomorrow of 
Followers Proud of Him Today! a. Proud of the 
Man, Christ Jesus. Hurrying multitudes pass him 
by; but the few who pause, look into his deep 
eyes, hear his thrilling words so quiet, know that 
they have found the Lord’s Anointed. 6. Proud 
of the Words of Jesus. Answer to all soul problems, 
fulness of divine teaching, ultimate truth of life, 
only guide to God. c. Proud of the Works of 
Jesus. Model and inspiration for all generous 
philanthropies, all altruistic undertakings in the 
world today. d. Proud of the Death of Jesus. 
Climax and crown of heroic human self-sacrifice, 
infinitely surpassing whatsoever other. 3. Con- 
clusion: ‘‘He that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord.”” Then humbly we may say, that if any 
man be proud of Christ in this adulterous and 
sinful generation, the Son of man also shall be 
proud of him in the Crowning Day that cometh! 
May his grace keep us true until that great time! 


2. The Spiritual Positiveness of Jesus. John 3:11. 

A cock-sure man, a light weight, is an offence to 
the spirit; nevertheless the “immeasurable man” 
of knowledge and power speaks with quiet assur- 
ance and commands all respect. ‘“The man who 
knows, and knows that he knows,” said the 
ancients, “is a wise man; follow him.”’ 


Jesus ever spake with authority, for he knew 
and knew that he knew. Literally an ‘‘Immeasure- 
able Man,” to use again Carlyle’s vivid phrase, 
Jesus speaks with certitude and all must hearken. 

Amehn amehn legoh soi hoti ho oidamen laloumen 
kai ho heohrakamen marturoumen, In solemn 
truth I say to you that the thing which we know 
is what we speak, and the thing which we have 
seen is what we testify. Kai tehn marturian 
hehmohn ou lambanete, And yet our testimony you 
do not receive. 

In ancient times theologians were dogmatists, 
scientists were humble-minded explorers. Today 
the tables are turned; science is bumptious and 
intolerant, while theological teachers are ex- 
pected to be deprecatory and exceedingly diffident. 
And for one, I am more than diffident as regards 
my own thought and opinion; but when my Christ 
goes forth to battle as King of the realm of Truth 
(John 18:37), proudly I follow my Captain, glory- 
ing in his imperial authoritativeness! So I would 
fain exhort all young or timid preachers to en- 
hearten themselves in the splendid positiveness 
of their Master. Then their preaching will take on 
a new note of victorious faith and confidence. 


3. Blessed Be the Eyes Which See! Matt. 13:15- 
16. 

The disciples asking why he parabled, Jesus 
said, To sift the hearers. Earnest hearts will 
seek below the form to find God’s truth; flippant 
unbelievers will stand revealed. Their choice is 
their spiritual inability. Humohn de makarioi 
hoi ophthalmoi, hott blepousi, But yours are blessed 
eyes for that they see, kat ta ohta humohn hoti 
akouet, and your ears, for that they hear. 


Three Themal Propositions: 1. Blessed to have 
the Seeing Spirit; the desire to see. 2. Blessed to 
have the Seeing Organ; spiritual eyes trained to 
see. 3. Blessed to have the Seeing Relation, with- 
out which beholding is impossible. Amehn gar 
legoh humin, hott pollot prophehtai kai dikaioi 
epethumehsan idein ha blepete, kai ouk eidon; kai 
akousai ha akouete, kai ouk ehkousan. Those 
prophets and holy men of old had the desire to see, 
and doubtless the seeing organ, but the time of 
God had not come! These all died in faith, not 
having seen. But the Apostles were seeing the 
glory; and we today are still more blessed, be- 
cause the Holy Spirit has brought understanding 
vision, the deep things of God in Jesus Christ 
revealed to our souls. 


4. The Mockery and the Majesty of Words. 
Matt. 12:36-37. 

Have you observed and pondered upon Christ’s 
divine impatience of''many words? Legoh de 
humin hoti pan rhehma argon (a-ergon, inert, inane, 
hence idle) ho lalehsousin hoi anthrohpoi, apodoh- 
sousin peri autou logon en hehmera kriseohs, Hence 
I say to you that every empty word which men 
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_ shall speak, they shall give account (lit. ‘“word’’) 
- concerning it in the day of judgment. 

What an appalling prospect for busy gossips 
and idle talksters! Yet Jesus added a solemn 
proclamation of the majesty of moral meaning in 
even our common speech, when he said, Ek gar 
tohn logohn sou dikaiohthehseh, For from thy 
words thou shalt be justified, kai ek tohn logohn 
sou katadikasthehseh, and from:thy words shalt 
thou be condemned. 

Here is an amazingly pertinent and powerful sub- 
ject for today. a. “In the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin.” Then what of a copy of the 
Sunday New York Journal, for instance? Why, 
Man! the mental and spiritual life of America today 
is drowning in a Noachic deluge of inane and 
worthless words, printed and spoken, from which 
we cannot escape! 6.Yet muse upon the mighty 
power of a few words —“winged words” that are 
messengers from the eternal skies. ‘‘One accent of 
the Holy Ghost the heedless world hath never lost.” 
A few recorded words, the words of Jesus, have 
potencies miraculous. ‘“The words of the wise are 
as goads,” spurring, energizing, inspiring. c. 
Muse also upon the Character Revealings of men’s 
words. Ek gar tou karpou to dendron ginohksetai, 
For from its fruit the tree is known: from their 
words, men’s character stands revealed. d. And 
muse again upon the Destiny Determinations thus 
fixed by the words which God hears from men! 
How much more prudent were silence! 


5. Life’s Majestic Law of Rhythm. 1 John 3:4; 
Rev. 5:11-13. 

The most universal law of unspoiled life is 
rhythm. From the beginning Nature was rhyth- 
mic, ‘when the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.’”” And the 
rhythmic cadences of Nature still throb on un- 
ceasingly. The mighty pendulum of ocean’s tide 
swings evermore. Seed time and harvest, summer 
and winter, day and night stay not in their 
metrical march. But man’s life is yet more 
rhythmic than is the course of Nature; for God has 
appointed rhythm to rule both body, mind and 
soul, and has made all discordance deadly. 

Herein is the explanation of that subtle word of 
Holy Writ, Heh hamartia estin heh anomia (1 John 
3:4), Sin is lawlessness; i.e., Sin’s essential nature 
is that it defies God’s majestic law of Divine 
Harmony, moral and spiritual. For just as one 
discordant violin in the orchestra wrecks harmony 
through the whole of the grandsymphony, so human 
sin wrecks the divine rhythm of the universe. 
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What then is our sermon theme? 
this? — 


God’s Purpose and Plan for Restoration of 
Rhythm in His World! 


1. It is ours to bring our own lives back to 
assonance with the divine music, physical, mental, 
spiritual. a. Physical health hangs upon rhythm. 
Men dimly apprehend this when they say, ‘‘He 
kept his health because he was a man of regular 
habits.” Rhythmic processes of heart, lungs, 
nutrition, excretion, sleep, work, rest, play — 
these are the secret of health, the source of physical 
efficiency. Defiance of that law is sin; and sin 
is death. 6. Mental health and power depend on 
rhythm. -Eccentric (ek kentron, off the center) 
thinking, erratic habits of thought, do not mark or 
make sanity of mind. True and noble thinking is 
rhythmic as the processes of the cosmos, as the 
systole and diastole of the heaving tide. c¢. Spiri- 
tual life is rhythmic and melodious, if it be health- 
ful and in tune with the Infinite. Soul growth 
should be tonic as music, rhythmic as a poem. It 
comes from practicing notes in harmony with God. 
But all sin from the beginning of sin came from 
wilful discord with God’s divine melody. 


2. To restore once more the Rhythm of God 
which filled the whole earth in that proemial day 
when the morning stars sang with joy — this is 
the glorious mission of the Church of Christ. 
How this may be brought to pass is the supreme 
message of every prophetic soul commissioned of 
God today. Confusion, discord, clamor and 
harsh jangling have made of earth a horror of 
strife, a pandemonium of wa: but “Peace on 
earth, good will to men’ is the song that Chris- 
tians must ever sing, till the whole earth takes up 
the song which first the angels sang! 


3. Then let our sermon reach its climax and 
crown in picturing the supernal glory of the 
regenerated universe, when the perfect poetry 
of God, the rhythmic cadences of holiness and 
joy, praise and adoration, love and light, shall 
pulse through all the heavens and blend all 
hearts in one, in a great “‘New Song”’ far grander 
than that the morning stars together sang when 
earth’s story began! 


So now let us each take the Greek New Testa- 
ment and read aloud that glorious passage in 
Revelation 5:11-13, and hear the Rhythm of God 
as it shall be restored in his universe, the majestic 
Law of all Life! 


Illustrations 
A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls.for Preachers 
WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


NAMED CAR AFTER PORTER 
2 Chron. 15:7. “For your work shall be re- 
warded.” 
The Pullman Company has done something 


worth bringing to the attention of other employers. 
It has named a Pullman ear after a porter who 
proved a hero—and incidentally, it awarded 
recognition in the form of stock of the company, 
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to a conductor and four porters who also exhibited 
splendid courage. Here are the circumstances 
under which Porter Oscar J. Daniels, of Chicago, 
earned the distinction of having a car given his 
name. 

On the morning when the disastrous wreck of 
the German-American excursion train from 
Chicago to New York occurred near Rockport, 
N. J., Daniels and a passenger were seated in the 
forward end of the first Pullman. When the loco- 
motive and two day coaches jumped the track 
and piled up, this Pullman went off the rails close 
by the locomotive, which was emitting dense 
clouds of scorching steam. The jar threw open 
the forward door and the steam poured in. The 
passengers screamed with fright and pain: Daniels, 
thrown to the floor, jumped to his feet and braved 
the steam to close the door. He succeeded—and 
fell at the post of duty. He was still alive when 
the rescuing party entered the car, but as he lay 
with other victims, he refused first aid, saying: 
” Attend to that little girl first,”’ indicating a seven- 
year-old child next him. The doctors obeyed. 
When they returned to the porter, death had 
taken him. 

Is not the action taken by the Pullman Company 
likely to inspire loyalty and heroism among its 
force?—B. C. Forbes, in ‘‘ How to Get the Most Out 
of Business.” 


WALL BUILDERS 


Neh. 6:15. ‘‘So the wall was finished.” 

“So built we the wall,’’ writes the historian as 
it were with pride; and in the lyrical third chapter 
of his book he tells us how precisely the thing was 
“done. We read of one man who had a family of 
girls. These young girls were so caught up in the 
general enthusiasm that they built their share. 
Then there was a young man—a lodger. He was 
not rich; he had no property; he was not a tax- 
payer; he was simply a lodger. He might have 
claimed exemption! Did he, therefore, argue that 
he should not be expected to take part in the work? 
On the contrary, he asked for liberty to build a bit 
just opposite his window! Then there was a man 
who had a most difficult bit of ground to build 
upon. His must have been a spongy, sodden, 
marshy place. He might have declared that no 
man should be asked to do such work! And per- 
haps the good man did say just that: that no man 
should be asked or even permitted to do work of 
the kind. And he was as good as his word. He 
made it impossible that any man should ever be 
asked to do that bit of work—for he himself did it! 
—Dr. J. A. Hutton. 


LIFE’S GREATEST THRILL 


Eccles. 4:9. ‘‘A good reward for . . . labor.” 

The head of a corporation recently had his 
salary raised from $35,000 to $50,000. Someone 
asked him if reaching this flattering salary figure 
gave him the biggest thrill of his business career. 

“No,” he said, “the greatest kick a man can 
ever hope to get from business is when he first 
discovers that he is able to support himself and 
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supply all present needs by his own efforts. The 
biggest job I ever had was one that paid me $12 a 
week; on that salary for the first time I was able 
not only to buy my clothes, but to pay board to 
my father and mother, I was no longer dependent 
on or beholden to anyone!’”’—Fred C. Kelley. 


WHY NOT A SECOND WINDOW? 


Matt. 18:12. ‘“‘And seeketh that which is gone 
astray.” 

A noble suggestion comes from Dean Charles 
R. Brown, in “The Making of a Minister,’”’ which 
carries with it an expressed opinion. Said he to 
the theological students of Yale University: 

“‘T have seen well nigh half of the side of a church 
taken up with a magnificent stained glass window 
showing the Master leading his flock like a shep- 
herd, gathering the lambs in his bosom and 
gently guiding those that were with young. All 
this is beautiful, touching, significant! Let men 
everywhere look upon that aspect of his match- 
less life to their profit! 

“But as a companion piece, could we not have 
the other side of that church enriched with another 
magnificent stained glass window showing us the 
shepherd ‘out on the mountains, wild and bare,’ 
in a heroic effort to find and bring back that sheep 
that was lost, or portraying him in his chivalrous 
action of laying down his life in repelling the 
attacks of the wolves? I fancy that the eyes of 
the boys and of all the men under fifty would be 
found more often resting upon the latter portrayal 
of the One who ‘was found in fashion as a man.’”’ 


REDISCOVERING THE GLAZE 


Matt. 13:44. ‘“‘Selleth all that he hath.” 

In the gallery of the Louvre a cabinet of pottery 
is shown. The pieces are not particularly beauti- 
ful, but they are of thrilling historic interest. 
This is the set which Bernard de Palissy broke up 
the furniture of his hduse to fire, in his extreme 
poverty and after a long series of harrowing 
disappointments. In this last experiment he 
succeeded, rediscovering the glaze which has made 
the exquisite wares of Sevres possible—Davis W. 
Clark. 


A PRAYER FOR SERVICE 


Luke 10:38. ‘‘A certain woman named Martha 
received him into her house.” 
Let me, O Lord, have always one for whom 
To do the humble tasks of every day, 
The tender, life-warm things. Oh, grant me this, 
You who served men a holy, human way! 


When morning comes, let there be one to rouse, 
And one for whom, through all the light-crisp 
hours, : 
To sweep, to sew, and dust, and bake, and fill 
My rooms with cheer, my garden with glad 
flowers. “4 


When stars shine high above our neighbor trees 
Outside this quiet, ruffly-curtained place, 

Grant me at least one form to be tucked in, 
One hand to touch, one kiss-awaiting face. 
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How much more radiantly day breaks, how much 
More lightly all the laughing hours will tread; 
How hushed the night for one who serves with love, 
You know who poured men wine and broke 

them bread! 
—Violet Alleyn Storey, in “Good Housekeeping.” 


LIFE AT CONCERT PITCH 
1 Chron. 16:37. ‘‘As every day’s work required.” 


Any business establishment or corporation to 
be in proper trim for the day’s business must be 
tuned up daily just as the orchestra is tuned up in 
the Academy of Music each evening, as its mem- 
bers gather before the entertainment. When the 
leader, with his tuning fork, arrives, he gives the 
concert pitch, and as each player comes in he must 
get that chord, so that all may be in harmony for 
the great occasion the orchestra is facing. To be 
at concert pitch for our day’s work let each leader 
be faithful to do his part in striking the right note 
beforehand.—John Wanamker. 


TWICE A HERO 
1 Kings 1:42. ‘“‘Thou art a valiant man.” 


For the first time in the history of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission a person was recognized 
the second time for a deed of heroism. This was 
done on October 26, 1928, when fifty-six persons 
were awarded honors for heroic acts. Fifty-three 
of these received a bronze medal, while three were 
awarded silver medals. Various pensions were 
also granted, and sums of money assigned for 
educational and other purposes. Twelve of the 
heroes lost their lives while trying to save others. 
Also, twelve women were among the number 
whose acts of heroism attracted the attention of 
the commission. 

The man who for the first time during the 
twenty-one years of the existence of the com- 
mission received recognition a second time for a 
heroic deed was Henry Naumann, watchman at a 
railroad crossing at Hammond, Indiana. Four 
years earlier Naumann was awarded a bronze medal 
for saving a woman from the path of a train. 
Then, on March 30, 1927, the day before his 
resignation as crossing watchman was to go into 
effect, Naumann plunged in front of a train in an 
effort to save an aged woman. 

Unfortunately the woman was killed, and 
Naumann’s leg was crushed. But the commission 
recognized his gallant action by granting him a 
silver medal and disablement benefits of $80 a 
month for the second act of heroism. 


MADE GOOD IN HOME TOWN 

1 Cor. 3:10. ‘“‘A competent master-builder”’ 
(Weymouth). 

Announcement that the Chanin Construction 
Company has purchased the Hotel Majestic on 
Central Park West, from Seventy-first to Seventy- 
second Street, New York, and will replace it with 
a 45-story hotel, to cost $16,000,000 recalls the 
story of the rapid rise of two brothers. 

Ten years ago, when Irwin S. Chanin, then 26 
years old, returned from the war, he and his 
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brother, Henry I. Chanin, 24, started in the 
construction business by building a $7,000 frame 
house in a New York suburb. They made a good 
job of it, built others, and soon acquired the back- 
ing to undertake larger projects. The firm has 
constructed to date buildings valued at $80,000,- 
000, including the Roxy Theater and a $15,000,000 
office building.— Utica Observer-Dispatch. 


JESUS ENABLES MEN TO UNDER- 
STAND GOD 


John 14:9. “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” 


It is said that one day John Ruskin was enter- 
taining 4 company of friends in his home. He was 
chatting with them in his library, pointing out 
some of the pictures on the walls of his study. 
He had been describing the well-nigh hidden 
splendor and wonder of some of Turner’s great 
paintings, whose works he adored. In the midst 
of this description he was called out of the room 
for a moment, and when he left his aged father 
turned to the guests and said, “I think John sees 
more in Turner than Turner meant to portray.” 
Then one of the guests replied, “Not at all, we 
never understood Turner ’till John Ruskin was 
born.” Somehow that is true of that manger 
beneath the Syrian skies. It brought God out of 
the reaches of the unknown and useless specula- 
tion into the realm of our daily work and life. We 
never understood God until Jesus came. Bethle- 
hem illumines our way to the love of God.—Dr. 
J. R. Sizoo, in the ‘‘ National Repubilc.” 


FAITHFUL TO JIM 
Matt. 21:28. “Go work today in my vineyard.” 


A converted cowboy once gave this very sensible 
idea of what “‘being faithful” consisted in: 

‘Lots of folks think that bein’ faithful to the 
Lord means shoutin’ themselves hoarse praisin’ 
his name. 

“T’ll tell you how I look at that. I’m working 
here for Jim. Now, if I’d sit around the house, 
talkin’ what a good fellow Jim is, and singin’ 
songs to him, and gettin’ up in the night to sere- 
nade him, I’d be doing just what some Christians 
do. But I wouldn’t suit Jim, and I’d get my dis- 
charge. But when I buckle on my straps and 
hustle among the-hills and see that Jim’s herd is 
all right, and not sufferin’ for water and feed, or 
bein’ branded by cattle thieves, then I’m servin’ 
Jim as he wants to be served. That’s what I call 
bein’ faithful to Jim.’”’—Selected. 


“CLASSES AS USUAL” 


Neh. 7:2. ‘For he was a faithful man, and 
feared God.” 

Superb heroism was displayed by President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, when he 
learned that he was the victim of internal cancer. 
He lived for almost a year after the discovery was 
made, and kept on with his work almost to the 
end. The story of his bravery is related in a most 
sympathetic biography (“William Rainey Harp- 
er’) by Dr. I’. W. Goodspeed. On February 3, 
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1905 (He died January 10, 1906), he wrote to his 
friend, Mr. (F. T.) Gates: 

“It seems that the physicians here have for 
some months suspected a situation of which I had 
not dreamed. Their suspicion has been based 
upon the microscopic examination of the appedix 
removed last March. It seems that this gave 
fairly clear evidence of a cancerous growth... . 
The operation will take place sometime within 
two weeks. . . I have often wondered how a man 
felt when notified that within fourteen or sixteen 
days he was to close up his account. I shall not 
have occasion to wonder much longer. It is as 
clearly a case of execution announced beforehand 
as it could possibly be, for in every other way I am 
as well and strong as ever.’ Four days later he 
wrote: ‘I have met my classes today as usual and 
have lectured to the freshmen. . . The whole situa- 
tion seems to be a kind of a dream, the motive for 
working being something very different from 
anything I have yet experienced, but I find that 
I am very much better off working than doing 
nothing.’ ” 


PRAYER OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


Zech. 8:21. ‘‘Let us go speedily to pray before 
the Lord, and to seek the Lord of hosts.” 


A prisoner in Fotheringay Castle, written with 
her own hand on her Manual of Devotion shortly 
before her execution. 

O Domine Deus, speravi in Te: . 

O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me. 
In dura catena, in misera poena, Desidero Te. 
Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me. 


O Lord my God, my hope is placed in Thee; 
Mine own dear Jesus, now deliver me. 
In hard duress, 
In sad distress 
I yearn for Thee. 
Sighing and crying, 
Kneeling before Thee, 
I adore, I implore Thee, 
Deliver me. 
—Dr. David Smith, in “The British Weekly.” 


RUINED A RECORD BY TAKING 
GOLD PIECES 


Zech. 1:4. “Evil ways and . . . evil doings.” 


For 15 years a man who had worked in the 
Philadelphia Mint, in the $20 gold department, 
had handled the gold metal as he would iron 
washers. They were just pieces of metal to him. 
The man was a trusted employee and a prominent 
church member. He had reached the age of 64 
and became financially embarrassed. Then he 
was tempted to steal a gold piece. It was an easy 
matter for him to conceal a gold dise on his person 
as he left the mint and he did it one day. The 
next day he took another and he continued this 
practice for 11 days. The gold in the annealing 
department is weighed and checked each day and 
it was noticed that for 11 days one disc was un- 
accounted for. The trusted employe was arrested 
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and confessed. After handling millions in gold 
coins he had fallen into disgrace by taking only 
$200 worth of gold dises and ruined his honorable 
record.—The Utica Press, April, 1929. 


TAME DUCK 

Jer. 51:30. “Their might hath failed.” 

There is something engaging in the frank con- 
fezsion of these lines in The Daily Oklahoman 
(Oklahoma City): 

There are three tame ducks in our back yard, 

Dabbling in mud and trying hard 

To get their share, and maybe more. 

Of the overflowing barnyard store. 

Satisfied with the task they’re at, 

Of eating and sleeping and getting fat. 

But whenever the free wild ducks go by 

In a long line streaming down the sky, 

They cock a quizzical, puzzled eye 

And flap their wings and try to fly. 


I think my soul is a tame old duck, 

Dabbling around in barnyard muck, 

Fat and lazy, with useless wings. 

But sometimes when the North wind sings 

And the wild ones hurtle overhead, 

It remembers something lost and dead, 

And cocks a wary, bewildered eye, 

And makes a feeble attempt to fly. 

It’s fairly content with the state it’s in, 

But it isn’t the duck it might have been. 
—Kenneth Kaufman (The Literary Digest). 


A SALUTE 
Zech. 8:13. “Fear not, but let your hands be 


strong.” 


Be plucky, brother! 

’Tis a rough old world, 
And many a scheme is into ruin whirled. 
As time spins on. The other fellow’s lucky 
And you are smashed? Well, what of that? 

Be plucky! 


Be plucky, brother! 
Think that never yet 
Did new stars fail to rise when old had set. 
Grip hard and leash success some way or other. 
You will arrive, Cheer up! 
Be plucky, brother! 
—Ozora S. Davis, in “The Epworth Herald.” 


“THESE THREE” 
@eCors t3H3}) 
Faith sees the violin complete within the uncut 
wood; 
Hope hears no dischord:in the broken violin; 
Love touches the musician’s heart, and makes the 
music good. 
Love sees. Love hears. 
Love alone can win! 


Love know the tune. ’Tis 


—Robert B. Pattison, 


Work with Boys and Girls 


A REAL RALLY DAY 
Rev. Lewis Keast 


With the opening of the public schools and the 
beginning of the new Church year it is quite 
natural to expect a re-enforcement of our forces in 
both church and Sunday School. To assist us in 
this great task we have set aside a special day 
known as Rally Day, the purpose of which is to 
enable each of us to find our place and to become 
more thoroughly acquainted with the work that 
lies before us. A ‘‘Real Rally Day” is a Rally Day 
that brings results which are not temporary, but 
permanent. No special day is worthy the name 
which is only effervescent in its spirit and meaning. 
Let us put reality back of Rally Day this year by 
putting the spirit of permanency into it. 


At the close of the school year this suggestion 
was given in our Sunday School Council which we 
believe has considerable value. It was suggested 
that this year we hold a ‘“‘Rally Picnic” for the 
entire church. A great “‘get-together.”” Three 
committees were named: Transportation, Refresh- 
ments-Program and Sports. We look forward to 
this as an annual event. A gathering of this order 
gives us splendid opportunity to get acquainted. 


Rally Day has been greatly enlarged since its 
inception to Rally Week. Many of our churches 
give the whole week either to the Sunday School, 
or the church proper. If the week is given to the 
Sunday School, each night is taken by a single 
department—Primary, Junior, Intermediate, Sen- 
ior and Adult; or if the week should be given to the 
church, each night will be assigned to some sepa- 
rate society such as: Missionary, Sunday School, 
Young Peoples’ Society, the Choir, Prayer Service. 
Each of these will have as its main purpose the 
setting of folks to work. 


The Sunday services, in which Rally Week finds 
its inauguration and its climax, will be, as might 
be expected, in the hands of the pastor, indeed, he 
should be guiding factor in all its plans and pur- 
poses, the ex-officio of every committee. 

As in every program of the church, Rally Week 
and Rally Day will demand a great deal of hard 
work. We should begin early and work toward 
certain objectives with a common purpose. The 
pastor of the church, the superintendent of the 
Sunday School, the director of religious education, 
and the presidents of the various societies should 
form an executive committee. Upon them will 
depend the success, or failure, of the work of the 
church year. 

What are some of the objectives? An enlarge- 
ment of our enrollment? Yes, that is very desir- 
able and quite legitimate if we go after the un- 
churched. Many churches will have a Com- 
munity Canvass as a part of their Rally Week 
endeavor. In some communities our attendance 
at church and Sunday School might be easily 
doubled. 


If a canvass is made it should be evangelistic in 


its nature. It is not enough simply to set down 
certain names on the church records. Do these 
whom you seek to enroll have a definite saving 
faith in Jesus Christ? When we have an affirma- 
tive answer to this question, and when we have 
discovered their personal ability for Christian 
work, then, and only then, ought we to enlist them 
in the service of Jesus Christ. The most effective 
Rally Week I ever knew resulted in the ingathering 
of many who obtained through personal work a 
new experience of a living relation with Jesus 
Christ. 


Many of us at the close of summer may be found 
asking: Where is thy flock, thy beautiful flock? 
Rally Day should enable us to fill many vacancies 
that have been caused by removals during the 
summer. It should be a time of enlistment. 


Rally Day gives us a chance to be definite in 
our objectives: The pastor may lead in a sermon 
on “The New Adventure,” or ‘“‘The Spirit of 
Progress.”” In the evening the Young People’s 
Society will gladly take hold of the program, or 
the Sunday School will work in splendidly. Short 
talks might be given on: 


The Children. 
The Community. 
The Church. 


Program 
Organ Prelude—March. 


Doxology: ‘‘Praise God from Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow.” 

Invocation. 

Choral Response. 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” 

Anthem: “Open the Gate to the Temple.” 

Responsive Scripture. 

Prayer—The Lord’s Prayer. 

Duet: “In the Garden.”’ 

Offertory—Selected. 

Hymn: “‘True-Hearted, Whole-Hearted, Faith- 
ful and Loyal.” 

What Rally Day Means to the: Children, Com- 
munity, Church. 

Hymn of Consecration: ‘I Gave My Life for 
Thee.” 

Benediction. 

Postlude. 

This service puts the right “ring” in Rally Day 
for it calls us to a definite consecration to Jesus 
Christ and to some specific service in the Kingdom 
of God. 


TIME 


Don’t Kill It—You Need It 
“Redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil.”” Eph. 5:16. 
I met a man at a seaside resort. He said, “I was 
just killing time.’’ How his words pierced me! 
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I had heard the expression many times before, but 
this time it got hold of me. Poor innocent Time! 
What had it done that it should be killed? Is it 
such a criminal that one should murder it on the 
spot? 

Rather let us recognize time in its true light— 
a beneficent friend. Then why kill such a friend? 
It has stuck closer than a brother, lo, these many 
years. Even to separate it from one’s company 
would be the calamity of life. When time ends 
something else begins, which cannot be measured 
by moments or millenniums. 


To kill time is a crime against one’s best inter- 
ests. Perhaps all too soon the time-murderer will 
be run down by the sleuth hounds of justice; he 
will be headed off, cornered up, captured, convicted 
and sentenced to a life of wasted opportunities. 
Then time will have its revenge; its slayer will 
spend his days in berating himself for the precious 
years wasted. 


Those who have made a success in life are they 
who put a proper estimate upon this important 
asset. To rate time properly, will enable one to 
put the right evaluation upon other necessary 
factors in life. T’o despise time, is to despise life 
itself. Prodigality, vagrancy, and a final cipher in 
humanity will be the result of too much killing of 
time. 


Fifteen minutes of physical exercise daily on 
arising will do wonders for the body. Thirty 
minutes of prayer every morning will do wonders 
for the soul. Fifteen minutes daily will enable 
one to read the Bible through in a year. What an 
education that would be! Yet how many waste 
an hour every day! 


It is said of Daniel Webster, that when he was a 
child, he registered a vow, never to idle away a 
moment that could be devoted to study. One 
writer is glad there is a life beyond this, where he 
will have time enough to accomplish the work 
which he cannot hope to finish in this world. 


Life is short—just a span from the cradle to the 
grave—just ‘‘a vapor that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away.” 


It is said of a certain noted author, that he never 
wastes a moment of his time. As he rides on the 
train, he writes upon a portfolio resting in his lap. 
He accomplishes several times what the average 
man does, by husbanding his energy and minutely 
organizing his time. One day he was asked a 
certain question and replied by saying, ‘‘Let us 

‘walk over to the cemetery and I will explain.” 
He pointed to a tombstone on which were these 
words: “JANE EVERSLEY. Born 1805. Died 
1895. Her time was short.’”’ Then said he: “I 
decided after seeing this inscription, that if it 
eould truly be stated of anyone who had lived to 
be ninety years old, that her time was short, then 
this was precisely the climate and environment 
for me.”’ In replying to the wonderful works he 
had accomplished, he said: ‘“‘They are the result of 
drudgery, persevered in every day for twenty-five 
years. Anybody can get my skill for the same 
price.’ He declared that ninety-nine per cent of 
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him was just like everybody else. By appreciating 
the value of time, and carefully employing his 
moments to enable him to reach his goal, he be- 
came a noted author. And what helped him to 
gain that end was his freedom from bad habits. 
He drank no intoxicants, not even taking tea or 
coffee. He never smoked and never swore. 


Great men we have read about are not those 
who frittered away the golden moments of life. 
There may be exceptions in certain individuals, 
who, earlier in life, missed the mark and wasted 
their time, only to catch themselves later on and 
see their folly. But how carefully and scrupu- 
lously they have employed their remaining days 
to reach the desired end, yet always with the 
regret that their former years had been so ruth- 
lessly wasted and their time so cruelly killed. 


To the careless observer of time, it would really 
be an epoch in life to receive some jolt that would 
awaken him from his stupor and start him on the 
road to success, by giving him the proper appre- 
ciation of a moment of time. 


“T have only just a minute, 
Just sixty seconds in it; 
Forced upon me—can’t refuse it, 
Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose it, 
I must suffer if I lose it, 
Give account if I abuse it. 
Just a tiny little minute; 
But Eternity is in it.” 
—W. E. Shepard 


ORDERLINESS 


The workman must subordinate himself to the 
order. Ue has his work, his place, his tools and 
his time. He must not get into another’s place, 
or use the tools of another. If he does not keep 
the order he throws all the work into confusion. 
The student that does not keep the order throws 
all the work into confusion. He must get his own 
lessons, and attend his own classes, and observe 
his own hours. In no other way can the school 
turn out good work. Subordination to a system 
is not slavery. No sensible person should resent 
the discipline. A good soldier realizes that the 
welfare of the whole army depends on his obedi- 
ence. So in the army of the world’s workers there 
must be subordination to the rules. - Working 
according to system brings harmony and comfort 
and success. The workman should see the neces- 
sity for order and adapt himself to it. He is not 
drafted, he is a volunteer.—J/. P. Grenee, D.D., in 
“The Watchman Examiner.” 


Success is the ability to see what the world needs 
and the common sense to supply that demand. 

The great mass of the people are a good sight 
better than you think they are. Don’t find fault 
about your neighbors héns. Perhaps he does not 
know they are out. 

If you are obliged to live in a cave stick your 
head out now and then and take a look at the 
world. 
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Chats With the Children 


A TALE OF THE TREES 
The Rev. J. W.G. Ward, D.D. 


All young people love a story. For the matter 
of that, so do grown-ups. And in Biblical times, 
when books were few and other means of recrea- 
tion were scarce, the story-teller—not the kind 
that deals with untruths; no one wants him—was 
in great demand. When the Psalmist says: ‘““We 
spend our years as a tale that is told,” he had such 
a teller of stories in mind. Here is the kind of tale 
they liked. And before the trees lose their sum- 
mer glory, we must tell it again. 

Early one morning, the trees woke up from their 
long winter sleep. Bright green robes had been 
provided for them, and they felt that being the 
largest members of the vegetable kingdom, they 
ought to have a king. But who should it be? 
That was the difficulty, and possibly several 
wanted the honor, although they did not like to 
ask for it themselves. Some of the older trees did 
not care about the idea at all. They had more 
sense, for they knew that it is quite the best thing 
to grow as God wishes, and fill the place He has 
for us rather than go envying others. So one of 
the trees went at last to 


The Olive 


and said: ‘“‘We want a king—some one to be the 
first and rule over us. Would you like it?” The 
Olive waved her branches in amusement at the 
idea. ‘“‘Why should I leave my work. God has 
given me this honored task to live for Him and 
grow my best. I prefer to go on growing, so that 
I may give strength to others.’’ The other tree 
did not like this answer. It made the “No. 1” 
idea look a little selfish, and hardly worthy of 
God’s trees. But he went on and found 


The Fig-Tree 
and put the same question to him. ‘‘And have all 
the other trees bowing their heads to me!”’ laughed 
the Fig-tree. ‘My dear fellow, that means I 
would have to stop growing my figs. Why should 
I cease giving sweetness to the world just for my 
own selfish glory? No, thank you!’”’ Again the 
tree went off, this time more vexed than before, 
for the mention of sweetness reminded him of one 


or two bitter things he had been thinking, and it 
made him feel mean. However, he went on til 
he came to 
The Vine 

whose trailing robes made him think he had found 
a most regal person. The vine listened politely, 
and the tree felt quite pleased, for we all like 
polite people. But he found that the Vine was no 
more inclined to be soveriegn than the rest. ‘It 
would mean leaving this dear old garden where I 
have been so long,” he said, “‘and I count it my 
greatest honor to be able to produce these luscious 
grapes. Surely, the position you offer me could 
not give me greater joy than in being where my 
Creator put me. And what higher bliss could be 
mine than trying to do his will. Besides, if I 
went with you, it would be too much like self- 
seeking, and I want to be as unselfizh as possible.” 

As the tree journeyed on, he thought that there 
was something in what the Olive, the Fig-tree, 
and the Vine had said. “You can’t keep strong, 
sweet, and unselfish, if you are seeking the first 
place for yourself,’”? he mused. ‘But whom can 
we get for king?”’ Just then he felt someone tug- 
ging at his cloak, and as he looked there stood 


The Bramble 


He was not very tall, and he did not look very 
handsome, but when he was asked to be king, 
didn’t he feel glad! Yes, but nobody else did! 
He was wild and unruly, you know—disobedient, 
untidy and cross. He grew more prickly every 
day, just like people who want to be first for their 
own sakes. And no one ever felt happier or 
braver for looking at him. Yes, but the little 
people who strive to live for Christ their King, 
and grow their best where He puts them, will be 
strong like the Olive, sweet like the Fig, and 
refreshing as the unselfish Vine, for the fruits of 
the Spirit shall be found in their character. In 
their games and their work, at home and at school, 
they will show by their conduct that they remem- 
ber the wise words of the Saviour Christ, “He that 
is greatest among you, let him be as the younger; 
and he that is chief, as he that doth serve.” 


PICK UP THE BOOK 


Col. 3:20. 
things.” 

A child was playing with a book. After a while 
he grew tired of it and walked away, leaving it on 
the floor. His father called him and said, “Robert, 
come, pick up the book and put it on the table.” 

Robert turned, went to the table, took another 
book, and brought it to his father. 

“No, no, Robert,’’ said the father, “pick up the 
book on the floor and put it on the table.” 

Again Robert brought a book from the table 


“Children, obey your parents in all 


to his father. He was willing to do something, 
but not willing to obey. 

Men are sometimes like this. When there is 
some besetting sin; some malice, pride, or bitter- 
ness in the heart; some wrong to confess and for- 
sake, we do this or do that in the way of service, 
but refuse to do what God bids. 

Nothing can take the place of obedience. All 
activities substituted for it are worthless. 

If we desire to please God and to receive his 
blessing for ourselves and others, let us “pick up 
the book.’’— S. G. Harwood. 


The Homiletic Year---September 
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Education 


THAT SERMON ON EDUCATION 


The coming of September with the opening of 
schools and universities, invites at least one special 
sermon on the subject of education. In a general 
way such a sermon may be designed for the wider 
circle of our American citizenry, for those spirited 
Christian men and women in the community whose 
duty and pleasure it is to maintain and further the 
great cause of education. In a more particular 
and personal way this sermon may offer helpful 
advice to young people enrolling for school work, 
especially to those leaving home for the first time 
to attend some more distant school or university. 


The subject of education may well be used as 
an opening to lead to a thorough discussion of the 
place of religion in the training of our youth. Our 
public schools offer wonderful advantages to the 
youth of today, but, due to age-old controversies 
and inherited prejudices and differences of opinion, 
it is not possible that any systematic religious 
training be given. The simple reading of the Bible 
without explanation or interpretation has often 
been the occasion for bitter disagreement on the 
part of those responsible for the administration of 
school activities. This situation is sad. It must 
be dealt with in a most careful way. There is 
really only one way to meet it under existing 
conditions. The church must actively serve in 
this matter which the state cannot care for. The 
church must of a necessity supply that which the 
state is not able to provide. In bringing out facts 
like these the preacher has a golden opportunity 
to emphasize the importance of the work of the 
church and of the Sunday School. Let him grasp 
his opportunity. In ringing words let him declare 
the importance of moral and spiritual training for 
our youth and let him show how the church is 
qualified to do this work and how, in doing it, she 
is deserving of the support of all. 


In any discussion of the religious problems asso- 
ciated with academic life let the preacher aim to 
deal fairly; sympathetically, constructively. Let 
him not set out to tell all educators how their 
work ought to be done. Rather let him encourage 
all who are students to respect sound scholarship 
and to lend themselves to its support. A burning 
tirade against the unbelief and irreligion of certain 
famous professors is likely to do more harm than 
good. To warn the new college student against 
insidious attacks soon to be made on his mother’s 
faith is not the best policy. To be sure, certain 
dangers may well be pointed out in advance, the 
temptation to drop all religious interests, the 
temptation to be led by the crowd, the temptation 
to drop the old faith which perhaps has never 
been fully understood or assimilated. But on all 
these points let the preacher speak with sympathy 
and restraint. Let him be careful not to conjure 
up dangers that do not exist. Passing as promptly 
as possible from the more negative aspects of the 
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case, let him strongly emphasize the positive 
features. The university is primarily for work, 
for character building, for the training of men for 
service. He that would be greatest among you 
let him be as your servant. As men work with 
their hands-and labor with their minds, let their 
hearts ever be fixed on God who is the Giver of all 
good. Let the self-sacrifice of Jesus guide and 
teach them. With thoughts like these the preacher 
can utilize his sermon on education to wonderful 
advantage. He can say certain things that are 
likely to linger in the minds of his hearers for days 
and years to come and to influence them mightily 
for permanent Christian living. 


PLANNING PROGRAMS 


In many churches the month of September 
marks the resumption of a full-time program of 
activities after the summer respite. It is highly 
important that the minister shall have given this 
fact careful thought and in his own mind, at least, 
have formulated certain clear ideas as to what he 
intends to do. Especially in the matter of preach- 
ing it is highly imperative that the minister shall 
have planned in advance, not only certain ser- 
mons, but also sermon series and co-ordinated 
subjects and themes which shall fairly well supply 
him in his pulpit work for the coming year. Alas 
for that preacher, browned with the summer’s 
sun, his mind filled with happy remembrances of 
care-free days, returning to his study, yet, on the 
first Saturday preceding his first Sunday in the 
home church, asking himself this question: ‘‘Well, 
now, what shall I preach about tomorrow?” 


It is well to note how ministers in these last 
years are being given longer and longer vacations. 
Some, we note, leave their churches before June 
is over and do not return to their pulpits until 
late in September or even October. The average 
workman or the office clerk might well wonder 
about the great length of such a surcease from 
labor. And indeed a serious question as to its 
advisability might be raised by all if the months 
here represented were spent in utter idleness or 
pure pleasure-seeking. The whole matter takes 
on a new aspect if the facts in the case are that the 
minister is utilizing these months in a way that is 
bound to improve the character of his work all the 
rest of the year. To be sure, the minister who is 
on an extended vacation will rest. But he will do 
something far more. He will read, study, think, 
plan. He will draw up sermon outlines and sermon 
series that will carry him in thought months ahead. 
He will cast about for books that will help him 
when the composition of many sermons weighs 
heavily upon him in the midst of the busy winter 
season. Wherever he goes he will carry a note- 
book, a real one or at least a mental one. He will 
jot down interesting experiences and observations 
and anecdotes. Without burdening himself too 
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much, he will thus make some fine preparations 
for those arduous days which lie ahead and which 
are bound to bring more work than their hours 
permit to be done. 

Our friends, the editors of our various magazines, 
tell us that most Christmas material for their 
periodicals is written as early as July. They tell 
us that May or June is not too early to put the 
finishing touches on any Thanksgiving story or 
poem that we may be writing. It may be hard for 
busy ministers to follow the example of their 
friends, the editors, and to prepare work days and 
weeks and months ahead. At the same time, they 
will do better work if they make the attempt. 
For instance, in many churches, the Lenten period 
is a rush season. If a minister waits until Ash- 
Wednesday before drawing up a Lenten program 
which shall culminate in some hoped-for glorious 
Easter service, he is more than likely to be so 
crowded with other duties that his sermonizing, 
in this important season, becomes of the most slip- 
shod kind. How much safer and surer he will be 
of real results if, during his summer vacation, he 
has formulated his Lenten program and a clean- 
cut sermon series that he will use. 

Perhaps this article might have appeared more 
properly at the beginning of the vacation period. 
It is purposely given now for the benefit of any 
who may have procrastinated in their program 
planning. In other words—have you your pro- 
gram planned for the coming months? If not, 
remember to do it now with haste, for summer 
vacation days are almost over. 


CONCERNING SERMON SERIES 


Does the preacher keep a record of the sermons 
he preaches? In the interest of his own develop- 
ment he will do well to do so. Every minister is 
likely to have favorite subjects. If left to his own 
devices, unless he keep a careful check on himself, 
he may find that he is preaching much too often 
on certain favorite themes to the great neglect 
and disregard of other themes equally or perhaps 
even more important than those presented. Let 
the minister look over the record of last year’s 
sermonizing. If he has spoken frequently on peace 
or prohibition to the flagrant disregard of such 
themes as forgiveness and prayer and the message 
of the cross, let him during the coming months 
revise his preaching plans. Let him take up these 
neglected themes. Let him see to it that they 
get the place they deserve in his sermonizing. 

At this point, it is good to repeat some things 
referred to in the foregoing paragraphs, especially 
those dealing with the planning of advance pro- 
grams and sermon series. Such programs and 
sermon series ought to be planned in advance, for 
one reason, because they will serve to give variety 
to preaching and will obviate the danger involved 
in repeating favorite themes which please the 
preacher but tire the hearer. A certain preacher, 
last year, bore down very heavily, first, on pro- 
hibition and secondly, on the marriage problem. 
He spoke so frequently on these subjects that many 
of his members said they knew exactly what they 
were going to get when they came to hear him. 
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For his own good, let this preacher change and 
broaden his message. Let him give a series of 
sermons on ‘‘The Heroic Appeal of Christianity 
to Our American Youth.” Let him give another 
series on the subject: ‘‘Learning to Pray from the 
Man of Prayer.”’ For his evening sermons let this 
defender of the Constitution and of pure morals 
for married folk attempt a careful presentation 
of the teaching of the parable of Jesus. Perhaps 
as his theme he might take this subject: “‘Jesus 
Speaks to Modern Americans.” If this preacher 
will use somewhat as a guide to his thought and 
as a reference in his study George Buttrick’s book 
on the parables he will find some splendid sermon 
material and some powerful applications to be 
made to our modern men and women. And this 
variety, promptly introduced into this able 
minister’s preaching, we are certain, will both add 
to his great popularity and will increase the help- 
fulness of his ministry. 


The minister, instead of always selecting his 
own themes, will do well at times to subject him- 
self to the discipline of themes and subjects of 
proven worth that have been already selected by 
others. A minister may care little for doctrinal 
preaching. In the face of strong prejudices in the 
matter but in the interest of giving all vital 
Christian truth full and free expression, let this 
minister at one time or another preach a sermon 
series on “‘Important Christian Doctrines.” As a 
guide for his thought, if he requires such, let him 
use Dr. Charles Jefferson’s book “‘Things Funda- 
mental.” Instead of calling such preaching dry 
and dull his hearers are more than likely to like it 
and to thank him for it. 

For those who wich to give balance and variety 
to their preaching there is nothing finer to follow 
in a year’s preaching than the series of Gospel 
selections that have been regarded as the morning 
lesson in the old Christian Church of days gone 
and which are still retained and read regularly in 
the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran and the 
Episcopal churches of today. These lessons are 
the choicest excerpts from the Gospel record. 
They cover all the vital points in Christian faith 
and conduct. They are doctrinal and practical. 
They have splendid balance. The most of them 
are so rich and thought-provoking that a dozen 
sermons can well be drawn for them for any Sun- 
day. Beginning with the First Sunday in Advent, 
four Sundays before Christmas, let the minister 
begin this series and, hard though it may be to 
carry on to the end, let him develop this series of 
texts, one after another. 

For his Sunday evening preaching, for an entire 
year, the writer once preached on the theme: “A 
Trip Through the Bible.” Inviting his hearers to 
become readers and to study during the week each 
book of the Bible, he endeavored on the different 
evenings of his preaching, to summarize and to 
apply the teachings of these books. The task was 
not easy. But it was interesting and well received. 
For an entire year in advance the preacher knew 
what his Sunday evening task would be. Knowing 
in advance, he was able to prepare many things 
ahead of time and to gather together various books 
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and helps that proved of splendid value. It may 
well be that such preaching will not carry the 
appeal that certain suggestive and salacious 
offerings do. But we are sure it will be more 
helpful and will bring more souls into the kingdom. 


THE MEANING OF LABOR DAY 


We are inclined to feel that, among the various 
holidays observed by our American people, Labor 
Day has gotten farther away from anything like a 
religious observance than any of the others. Not 
that our people keep the day in any irreligious way. 
Much rather is it simply a case of religion and 
labor not having found a common bond of interest 
to unite them in their efforts to observe this day 
in some special way. In fact, many churches note 
an unusually poor attendance on the Sunday 
closest to Labor Day, the reason, no doubt, being 
that the people take advantage of an extra day 
added to their week-end holiday in order to make 
some last trip or excursion before the grind of the 
fall work and the winter season begins. 


The fact that the audience may be small, how- 
ever, should not deter the preacher in his effort to 
speak to advantage on a subject so important as 
that of labor. To be sure, the problems of labor 
are real and pressing even in this land of peace 
and prosperity. In many places intolerable condi- 
tions are imposed on helpless workers. There are 
wage scales that need adjustment. There is a 
competition that is allowed to arise the great 
burden of which often rests upon those least able 
to bear it—the workers in shops and factories and 
fields. At the same time, it must be apparent 
that labor conditions are rapidly improving. The 
hours of labor are being shortened. Wages have 
increased. Protective devices are installed in all 
dangerous places by command of law. There is 
the further protection of insurance in case of 
injury or death. Let the minister tabulate, if he 
can, these advantages that have come to the 
modern worker. In the light of real improvements 
that have come let him make his sermon on labor 
one filled with brightness and hope. ‘ 


Labor Day is a day when American people can 
pause in their hurry and in their holiday seeking 
to appreciate the advantages of the land in which 
they live. Labor conditions in this country are 
still far from ideal. Even so, one needs to study 
the conditions of other countries but for a short 
time to know that the toiling masses are far better 
off in this country than in any other in the world. 
The plight of the Welsh miners does not have its 
counterpart in any measure in this land. Mussolini 
may be the very friend the Italian workman 
needs, but, even so, few among us will want to 
exchange such a friend for the advantages of our 
present democracy. France, Germany, Russia— 
to mention these countries is to call forth in every 
case difficulties and problems, so far as the laboring 
man is concerned, which the average mechanic in 
this country knows little or nothing about. Under 
these conditions it is hard to see how any preacher 
in a Christian pulpit can use any sermon on the 
subject of labor for pessimistic utterances or for 
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the promulgation of Socialist and Bolshevik doc- 
trines. 

_ In a very beautiful way the Scriptures lend 
themselves to any fair-minded discussion of 
intricate labor problems. Both the Old and the 
New Testament set forth the dignity and honor of 
honest labor. The parables of Jesus are full of 
wisdom on this subject for those who read them 
with discerning eyes. Most beautiful of all, the 
example of Jesus Himself speaks to His disciples 
and tells them the meaning of labor. Does the 
preacher desire a short verse with which to close 
his remarks? The words of Tarrant are recom- 
mended: 


“My Master was a worker 
With daily work to do, 
And he who would be like Him 
Must be a worker, too; 
Then welcome honest labor 
And honest labor’s fare, 
For where there is a worker 
The Master’s man is there.” 


HAND-TO-MOUTH PREACHING 


“Hand-to-mouth preaching’ refers to the 
preaching habits of those who grab sermon sub- 
jects chiefly from the daily press and who aim to 
enrich their sermons and to make them popular 
by continually capitalizing current events, espe- 
cially those of a sensational and often suggestive 
order. 


Now, it must be freely admitted that a sermon 
illustrated by a current happening has interest 
that is hard to put into a sermon that deals exclu- 
sively with the authorship problem involved in 
the book of Isaiah. Moreover, all sermons ought 
to be timely and ought to have their applications 
far more for the benefit of people in this present 
day than they do for sinners in the days of Ahab 
and Jezebel. Hespoke wisely who said: ‘‘A sermon 
without illustrations is like a house without 
windows.”’ And we can state the case even more 
strongly when we say that the preacher who can- 
not somehow use current events and preach to 
and for and about living people is a preacher who 
has mistaken his calling and who might better be 
employed in plowing corn. 

At the same time, there are certain perils. that 
lie in wait for the preacher who uses current events 
too freely for sermon material and who makes too 
many applications to living persons about him. 
Again and again the Christian ministry of our day 
is being discredited by those of its number who 
pass by the spiritual aspects of the religion they 
are expected to preach and who, instead, offer 
voluminous and fantastic advice on worldly sub- 
jects they know very little about. A certain 
crime, let us say, has been committed in the 
community. The interest of all is at fever pitch. 
Before the guilt of any person has been ascer- 
tained, the minister speaks about the matter in a 
sermon and throws out ¢ertain unwarranted in- 
sinuations. Or, it may be that some scientist has 
been making a speech and has severely criticized 
the church and the Christian religion. Again, 
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before the facts have been verified, our preacher- 
friend bursts into bold and angry words. Or an 
international crisis has arisen and Congress is in 
turmoil. Our preacher at once hastens forth to 
save the country with his oratory. He offers 
wisdom for the benefit of all. He agitates himself 
and beats the air. And the hungry sheep, instead 
of receiving needed spiritual food, look up all the 
while with anxious eyes and finally go away unfed. 
We submit that this sort of thing is not good. 
We submit that the simple preaching of the old 
Gospel in the ordinary congregation, far better 
than this, will serve the deep needs of all. 

That a sermon should be interesting does not 
necessarily prove that it is a helpful sermon and 
that it has served its hearers for good. Popular 
preaching, if that is all that it is, may be as far from 
spiritual preaching as the North Pole is from the 
South. The “hand-to-mouth” preacher may, for 
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a while, take the town by the ears, but the grave 
danger is that he will overshoot the mark or run 
out of ammunition and then, in the end, be led by 
the ears out of town by a committee of repre- 
sentative citizens who have grown weary of 
sensational pulpit utterances that never have had 
the backing of sober truth. Verily, the last state 
of that man shall be worse than the first. 

The moral of our discussion is simple enough. 
Let the minister of today preach to the people of 
today. Let him utilize current events to make his 
message pointed and personal. All the while, let 
him retain Christian poise and dignity. Let him 
always speak without recourse to exaggeration or 
conjecture. Let him make sure of the truth before 
he offers advice on mooted matters. Let him 
remember that spiritual helpfulness is a better 
preaching ideal than that of self-exploitation or of 
mass entertainment. 


Great Texts and 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


Text: Matt. 16:26 

For those who seek an education it is good that 
they shall understand the thing they seek. And 
it is good that those who support education 
should know what it is they support. Yes, educa- 
tion is something more than the spending of 
pleasant days on a college campus, something more 
than shouting throngs at the football stadium, 
something more than the reading of books, some- 
thing more than an acquired ability to make a 
great deal of money. But what more is it?) What 
is it in the highest and best sense? 

I. Some things education, rightly conceived, 
ought not to be in our modern life. It ought not 
to be mere “‘acquisitiveness.”’ 

To get wealth simply in order to get it is to 
deify selfishness and to stultify character. To be 
the possessor of the good things of life does not 
mean a man also has a good life. It is possible for 
a man to be worth a million dollars and yet to 
have a soul that is utterly impoverished and 
empty. Money is not character and character is 
vital in education. 

IL. Education ought not to be thought of merely 
in terms of “‘doing things.” 

James Truslow Adams severely criticizes Presi- 
dent Eliot’s ideal of “‘power and service” in educa- 
tion and calls it one of the most baneful phrases 
loosed upon the academic world. He says that 
only in our country is it true that what a man does 
counts for more than what a man is. Excessive 
interest in “doing,” he asserts, leads to an educa- 
tion where soul values count for nothing and only 
he is great who attracts attention by amazing 
deeds and spectacular display. Our people have 
more wealth than any other nation, but in 28 
years the Nobel prize for literature has not been 
won by an American. We have been so busy 
doing things, so much wrapped up in “power and 
service” that we have forgotten what culture is. 


Their Treatment. 
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This writer has brought forth facts worthy of 
attention. It is good to be busy ‘doing’? many 
things, but more important than this is the spirit 
of man behind all that is being done. The sta- 
bility of the nation depends upon the integrity of 
its people far more than it does upon the volume 
of sales upon the stock exchange. Character must 
come first or education will become nothing more 
than an added power given into the hands of law- 
less and disobedient men. 

III. Education ought to be sought after and 
supported as a means for giving a man the inner 
riches of honor, honesty, integrity, justice, mercy, 
truth, faith and love. 

Matthew Arnold defines culture as “a har- 
monious expansion of all the powers which make 
the beauty and worth of human nature.’ Jesus, 
in the Beatitudes, in His emphasis on the spiritual 
qualities of mercy, meekness, purity, peace and 
righteousness, not only stated the real issue of the 
ease far more concretely and clearly, but has 
struck a far deeper and finer note. What a man 
is in his heart is always more important than what 
he has or even than what he does. Business can 
only be good when, in their hearts, business men 
are honest. The nation can only be at peace with 
other nations when, in their hearts, her citizens 
are peaceful and just and true. The problem of 
the individual must precede the problem of the 
nation and of the market place. And the problem 
of the individual is, first of all, a heart problem. 

Jesus speaks about a man “losing his soul.” 
Let us not laugh off the seriousness of His words 
by some jibe at a flaming hell or some facetious 
remark about the foolish beliefs of the past genera- 
tion. After all, the important thing about a man 
is “his soul,” what he really is. If a man has 
killed the soul within him, lost faith and purity 
and truth—even though he has great wealth and 
high honor—how poor that man is. 

Education, first of all, deals with soul values. 
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Religion may have been taken out of our schools, 
but religion cannot be taken out of education, 
that is, if education is really to serve human lives 
for good. First make the tree good and then good 
fruit will follow. In the same way, first make the 
man good, in his own heart, then life will be good 
and the world will be happy. 


THANKLESS BEGGARS 
Text: Luke 17:17 


Ten men were healed by the Saviour’s mighty 
power. Only one returned to give thanks. Well 
might the Saviour ery in words amounting almost 
to consternation: ‘“‘Were there not ten cleansed? 
But where are the nine?’ 

This morning let us try to answer the Saviour’s 
question. Let us try to imagine what could have 
prevented these nine men from returning to pay 
the debt they owed. From what we learn of them 
we may be able better to understand our own 
hearts and thus to guard them from the ingrati- 
tude that is displeasing to Him and unwarranted 
on our part. 


Why Did the Nine Not Return? 


I. The first man was probably “‘too busy.” 

II. The second man may have forgotten. 

III. The third may have said “After while.” 

IV. The fourth, no doubt, did not appreciate 
what had been done for him. 

V. The fifth had never learned how to say: 
“T thank you.”’ 

VI. The sixth was led astray by the enemies of 
Jesus. 

VII. The seventh found it too much trouble to 
seek Jesus. 

VIII. The eighth did not believe in miracles. 
“Why thank Him? I would have gotten well 
without Him.” 

IX. The ninth man was a victim of sin. Im- 
mersed in evil, he had no inclination or desire to 
see the Saviour. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO LIVE IN A MORAL 
UNIVERSE THAT IS RULED OVER 
BY A RIGHTEOUS GOD 


Text: Gal. 6:6-7 


A certain philosopher once said that, if he had 
but one question that he might ask with the 
assurance that the Great Sphinx who knows all 
things would answer it truthfully, he would 
propound this question: ‘Is the universe friendly?” 

However the Sphinx might answer this question, 
one thing is clear in the mind of the Apostle Paul— 
man lives in a moral universe that is ruled over by 
a righteous God. Things do not just happen. 
There is rhyme and reason and righteousness 
underlying all. In such a world Paul lives and 
moves and has his being. With the thought of 
such a world before him Paul goes forward boldly 
to chide the Galatians for their moral delinquencies 
and their sins. Paul’s assumption not only gives 
point and a peculiar power to his words, but there 
is also a compelling reasonableness to them that 
may well strike the conscience of the modern man 
of affairs and cause him to pause as he seeks to 
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understand the meaning of life from the experi- 
ences that are common to all. 


I. God is not mocked. He may be neglected for 
a while, temporarily put aside, but in the end His 
judgments will become decisive and controlling. 
To hope in God is to have a surer refuge than the 
protection of:kings. ‘I would rather lose now in a 
cause that is bound to win in the end than to win 
now in a cause that, in the end, is bound to lose.”’ 


One of the terrible things about Nero of old was 
his fickleness. One day he was full of favors for 
all. The next he was ordering the death of many 
of his nobles and former friends. God is not a 
changeable Nero. He rules according to law and 
principle. The evil may expect one thing at His 
hands, the good may always expect another. He 
is the same yesterday, today and forever. To 
believe in Him is to stabilize life and to give it 
balance, poise and hope. With what assurance 
did Paul travel on his way—it was his faith in the 
righteousness of God, the Ruler of the universe, 
that made him both bold and sure. 

II. Evil carries in itself the seed of its destruc- 
tion. For a long time the sinner may flourish but 
finally he shall fall. No sin is so secret or so strong 
that it shall not be uncovered and destroyed. To 
commit evil is, not merely to offend the existing 
order here or there, but it is to set one’s self in 
opposition. to the powers that control the world 
and all the starry hosts. 

“All law is constant.”” Let us thank our scien- 
tific friends for that declaration. And observation 
and experience have both confirmed the fact that 
morality is answerable to constant law. You may 
not like or desire certain unpleasant consequences 
that follow wrong doing. In a world ruled over by 
law such consequences come. There is only one 
way to avoid them and that is, not to do the wrong 
deed that precipitates them. Whether you like 
it or whether you leave it, you must admit that 
there is a cogency behind Paul’s morality that 
must be respected. 

III. Goodness is enduring. The life that is the 
fruit of the Spirit of God, because it is of God, the 
Ruler of the Universe, shall never fail. As Christ 
lives, so the Christlike shall live, untouched by 
the corroding hand of time. 


However evil or unjust any present situation 
may seem to be, God’s children must not yield to 
despair or turn aside from the way. Because God 
is God and because He is good justice must ever 
triumph. Let the saints of God be not weary in 
their well-doing. In due time they shall reap if 
they faint not. 


If there is a constant law that curbs and finally 
breaks the power of evil, there is also a constant 
law that upholds and establishes the good. 

“Ts the universe friendly?”’? A deeper question 
is the one which asks: “Is the universe moral?” 
An affirmative answer to this question is inevitable 
in the light of all human experiences. Once that 
answer is made our soul’s own, many good things 
come—courage, patience, power, peace. Paul is 
a wonderful illustration to give point to the very 
truth he proclaims. 
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“WALK IN THE SPIRIT” 
Text: Gal. 5:16 

The Galatians are said to have been very much 
like certain gay Parisians of our day. They loved 
pleasure. They were none too careful as to their 
morals. They were fickle and excitable. Sin had 
dulled their moral sense. 

To these people Paul writes: “Walk in the 
Spirit.” This advice is to help them in the battle 
they must fight against sin and evil. But what 
do Paul’s words mean? How do they help? How 
shall we translate them into terms that become 
meaningful to those among us today who love 
pleasure and whose danger it is that sin will 
destroy them through their own lusts and desires? 

I. Listen to the whisperi~gs of conscience. God’s 
Spirit speaks to our spirits and the avenue of 
approach is conscience. 

II. Give heed to the teachings of God’s Word. 
By means of the Scripture the Spirit brings God’s 
truth home to our hearts and makes clear to us 
the right path upon which we ought to walk. 

III. Do not forget the quiet hour of prayer. 
Withdraw from the world into the solitude of your 
own chamber. You are not alone. God is with 
you. His Spirit will speak to you if only you will 
open your heart to hear. “Speak Lord, for thy 
servant heareth!” 

IV. Let worship work its blessing in your heart 
and life. Through the services of the church, the 
preaching, the prayer, the sacraments, the Spirit 
lays hold of human hearts and leads them to God. 


LABOR IN THE CHRISTIAN PROGRAM 
Text: Matt. 20:1 

The parable of the laborers in the vineyard was 
probably not sweet music in the ears of those who 
first heard it. Nor is it altogether like a melody 
played in perfect tune for those who are patient 
enough to listen to it today. For one thing, this 
parable is hard to explain, hard to understand, 
hard to apply. It begins with the sharp command 
to some idlers to bestir themselves and to go to 
work—and how little our lazy human nature likes 
anything of that sort. It ends with dissatisfaction 
among those who have worked, a kind of strike 
over wages, we might say, whereupon we are some- 
what brusquely told that we people, in our com- 
plaints, are not always as wise as we think we are, 
that some among us who think they are first shall 
finally find themselves the last and that some who 
are now last shall in the end be first, the great 
reason for it being that, while many are called, 
only a few are chosen. It is all very difficult, very 
disturbing, this parable of the laborers. To be 
sure, a pleasanter message might well have been 
chosen for our consideration on this Sunday so 
close to Labor Day. And yet, just as Jesus must 
have had a good purpose in mind when first He 
declared it, so this parable may be better spiritual 
meat than first inspection reveals. 

I 


In the first place, Jesus, in this parable, must 
have meant to set before us for all time the fact 
that labor has a most important place in the 
Christian scheme of life. 
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“Go ye into my vineyard.’ There is no mis- 
taking the meaning of this command. Idleness is 
not good. . Man is intended for work. A vineyard 
cannot be kept orderly and productive without 
the expenditure of human toil and effort. It is the 
same way with the world and all our human inter- 
ests. It is hard work that makes them harmonious 
and orderly and that brings peace and prosperity. 
It is hard work that supplies our daily wants, that 
plants roses in our gardens and that brings con- 
tentment and satisfaction to human hearts. In 
these matters there is no substitute for hard work, 
In all these matters obedience to the Master’s 
labor call is not a matter of choice or option. The 
man who will not work is defeating his own life’s 
hope for happiness. 

Jesus believes in and recommends prayer. Yet 
here, very emphatically, He speaks of gaining life’s 
blessing through toil. How reconcile these state- 
ments? The answer issimple. Prayer, with Jesus, 
is good. But it is not to be substituted for work. 
Pious idleness may be pretty, but Jesus places no 
premium upon it. We must not expect God to do 
for us the things we can easily do for ourselves if 
only we will turn to and work a bit. Moreover, 
maviy of our prayers will be answered both prompt- 
ly and fully if only we will do our part and begin 
to work for the thing we want. 

ile 

In this parable dealing with labor Jesus sets 
before us the profound thought that God’s ways 
of judging man’s endeavors are not man’s ways, 
that with Him there are always deeper and more 
searching tests than that which merely takes into 
account the length of time a man may have 
labored. 

In this parable certain laborers work for longer 
and shorter periods. In the evening they are paid 
and all receive exactly the same amount. Is this 
fair? Not according to our modern wage scales. 
In that connection, how earnestly do we insist on 
extra pay for overtime and all pay in accordance 
with the amount of time spent on the job. The 
thought, however, that the parable would bring 
out is that God judges men more by their motives 
and their opportunities than He does by their 
actual accomplishments. 

Why do men work? What is the spirit that goes 
into their work? Are they working merely because 
they must, merely to make money? Are they 
working for selfish ends? If they could, would 
they shirk their work and spend their time in 
idleness and yet claim their pay just the same? 
Whatever men’s motives are establishes the 
principle according to which they shall finally be 
judged. Men shall get credit only for what their 
motive in work called for—for nothing more—for 
nothing less. After all, is not this a fair standard 
for judgment upon all labor? Think of slip-shod 
work covered up and hidden by a nice coat of 
paint. Think of men pretending to haved one work 
which they have not done at all. In all such 
instances is it not a good thing that a higher 
judgment shall be given than merely that which 
makes a casual inspection and pronounces every- 
thing good? 
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III. 

This parable would have us know that God 
judges our labor according to our opportunities. 

Some in this vineyard did little because they 
had little opportunity. If they had had longer 
time and a better chance they might have done 
more and better work. Their spirit is right so far 
as real service is concerned. Therefore let them 
have full credit as though they had done as much 
as any of the others. 

God judges men according to their opportunities. 
What men would do if they could is counted to 
their credit as though they had actually done the 
thing in mind. With God a willing heart is more 
important than a conspicuous record of perform- 
ances. 

Here is a young man who might have been a 
minister, a missionary, a philanthropist, a servant 
of humanity in terms of generous deeds. He wanted 
to do great and good things for God and men, but 
ill-health interferred and his help was needed at 
home and so the biggest thing he could ever do 
was to teach a Sunday School class for boys. God 
notes the eagerness in the heart of this youth. 
He judges the effort of that youth, not by what he 
does, but also by what he would do if he could. 
And He gives him credit as though he were one of 
the great benefactors of the race. 

To whom much has been given of him shall 
much be required. But to whom little has been 
given of him little shall be required. ‘‘They also 
serve who only stand and wait.’ The poor and 
the maimed and the halt and the blind—they too 
shall have their reward, a reward based not on 
accomplishment alone, but more upon the motives 
that filled their hearts and the opportunities 
which they had or did not have. 

Perhaps the parable of the laborers is not sweet 
music in our ears. Even so, it has truths to give 
us that we need to receive. After all, labor must 
have a right spirit behind it if it is to be good. 
After all, men do need what Jesus has to tell them 
in this parable. 


CHRIST’S CURE FOR WORRY 
Text: Matt. 6:34 

I. All your worry will not help you—therefore 
dismiss it. 

II. God knows your need and is able to help— 
therefore seek His help. 

III. Tomorrow is not here—therefore devote 
your efforts to solving the problems of today. 
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“TO KNOW THE LOVE OF CHRIST” 


Text: Eph. 3:19 
To know the love of Christ, as Paul knew it, is 


to know of a love that is: 


J. As wide as the world. 
II. As long as life. 
III. As deep as all our human need. 


JESUS PERFORMS A MIRACLE—WHY? 
Text: Luke 7:11-17 

I. To reveal His love for suffering humanity. 
(‘And when the Lord saw her, He had compassion 
on her.’’) 

II. To reveal His power to meet our deepest 
needs. (‘‘And he said, Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise.’’) 

III. To reveal His desire toward those whom 
He saves. (“And He delivered him to his mother.’’) 


SEEKING UNITY IN A DIVIDED 
CHRISTENDOM 
Text: Eph. 4:4-6 
I. By walking worthy of our Christian vocation. 
II. By cultivating meekness and a spirit of 
forbearance and forgiveness. 
III. By realizing the spiritual character of true 
unity. 
IV. By appreciating more fully the fact that 
already we have one hope, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God. 


PRIDE TAKES THE LOWEST PLACE 
; Text: Luke 14:11 

I. How bold, to begin with, is this gate-crasher 
who comes early to grab the first seat at the wed- 
ding feast of his lord. Yes, pride, at first, may 
seem to carry one very far, even into the very first 
rank. 

II. How abrupt and decisive is the removal of 
this individual from the place he had picked for 
himself. Pride has its Hmits. There are places 
where it simply cannot go. One such place is into 
the presence of Him who is the Lord of the wed- 
ding feast of life. 

Ill. How complete is the embarrassment and 
downfall of this man who aspired so high. Self- 
righteousness cannot cover over our common 
unworthiness. 

“Humble we must be if to heaven we go, 
High is the roof, but the gate is low.”’ 


Sermons 


: The World Is Yours 
THE REV. ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE, D.D. 


(From ‘‘Preaching in the New Era” by special permission from the 
publisher, The Doubleday-Doran Company.) 


There is a brief passage in one of the letters of 
St. Paul about which I have long wanted to speak, 
but never had the courage to do so; and I frankly 
confess that even now my courage is none too good. 


I could easily wish that I had chosen another text, 
for this haunting message is either sublime sense 
or utter nonsense, and although I am personally 
convinced that it is the former, not the latter, I 
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am not at all sure that I shall be able to put up a 
good argument in support of my conviction. 

Let me hasten to explain that my fear is not for 
the reputation of St. Paul, which is assuredly far 
beyond any power which I possess to add or de- 
tract; nor is it for your power of discernment, for 
which I have learned to entertain a very profound 
respect. What I fear is that I, myself, may fail to 
prove adequate as an interpreter of a saying that 
is at once greatly true and greatly daring. For, 
to a little handful of Corinthian Christians among 
whom, as he himself so frankly stated, there were 
not many intellectuals, not many social leaders, 
not many persons with pedigrees, St. Paul said 
this: “‘All belongs to you; Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
the world, life, death, the present, and the future— 
all belongs to you; and you belong to Christ, and 
Christ to God.” And if any modern missionary 
should say something like that, would he not be 
talking utter nonsense? Or would he, perhaps, be 
talking sublime sense? 

There are, in the English language, two words 
which are worth studying with the help of any 
good dictionary—the word “own” and the word 
“possess.” On first thought it might appear that 
they are quite interchangeable, that to own is to 
possess, to possess is to own, and that’s that. But 
on reflection you discover that between these 
nearly synonymous words there is, after all, a 
striking difference. You may possess certain 
things which you do not, and indeed cannot, own. 
You may, for instance, possess contentment, but 
can you own it? You may, perchance, possess 
intelligence, but is intelligence something to 
which you could claim any sole or legal title? 
You may, if you are fortunate, possess the respect 
of your fellows, but could you patent it, or copy- 
right it, and receive royalties from it? According 
to a usage which today is rare, but still permissible, 
it might be said concerning some of you that you 
possess English literature, or German philosophy, 
or American history. But surely you could not 
monopolize it, by any process legal or illegal. 
There are, it appears, some things which a man 
may possess but never own. 

There are also things which a man may own but 
not possess. He may, for example, own a great 
library, and yet never possess it in the sense of 
being able to read and enjoy a single volume it 
contains. He may have on his wall a great paint- 
ing, for which he had paid a fabulous sum, and of 
which he has obtained for a few brief years a sort 
of legal ownership; and yet, for all that, he may 
not possess it in the sense of being able to appre- 
ciate it. 

There is, then, this difference between owner- 
ship and possession: ownership is related only to 
material values; possession is related also to the 
spiritual values. Houses, lands, automobiles, 
stocks, bonds, first mortgages, second mortgages— 
such things as these a man may own. The beauty 
of lakes, the majesty of mountains, the mystery 
of sunrise, the glory of sunset, the singing of birds, 
the greenness of trees, the fragrance of flowers, 
the Sistine Madonna, the Ninth Symphony, 

Hamlet, and Faust, and Les Miserables, the 
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thoughts of Plato, the poems of Burns, the ballads 
of Kipling, the sayings of Jesus—such things as 
these a man may never own but may possess. 
And if anyone should rise up to remark that the 
things which a man may never own but may 
possess are just the greatest things in all the world 
—well, he would not be very far wrong, would he? 
I 

Now of course it is perfectly obvious that when 
St. Paul said to that little handful of First Century 
Christians, “The world is yours,” he was not 
thinking of ownership. There are many, many’ 
things which these poor people did not own and 
would never own. He was thinking of possession, 
of certain things which they would never own but 
might possess; and of certain still dearer things 
which no man could own but which men who had 
in them the spirit of Christ might possess. 

He begins by saying, ‘‘Paul is yours, and Apollos, 
and Peter.’”’ What does he mean? There is one 
meaning right on the surface of these words which, 
in passing, we could hardly afford to overlook. 
There were, it appears, even in those days, religious 
factions, although not yet had they developed into 
great and holy denominations! There was a fac- 
tion which said, “‘We are followers of Paul;’ 
another which said, “‘We are followers of Apollos;”’ 
and still another which said, “‘Your presump- 
tuous Paul is but a upstart, your eloquent Apollos 
but a bag of wind. Our leader is one of the original 
Twelve. Weare followers of Peter!” Just as today 
there is one religious party which claims John 
Wesley, and another which claims Martin Luther, 
and a third which claims all the canonized saints 
in history and a succession of ecclesiastical leaders 
reaching back, without a break, to that glorified 
fisherman of Galilee to whom our Lord himself 
gave the keys to the Kingdom of Heaven! 

But to the sectarians of his own time St. Paul 
said this: ‘“Why tie yourself up to one man? If I 
have anything of value to offer, by all means take 
it; and if Apollos has anything to offer, take that; 
and if Peter can give you anything, take that, too!”’ 
And if Paul were alive today, what would he be 
saying to the sectarians of our time? Do you not 
think that he would be saying, ‘“Why bind your- 
self to Martin Luther, or to John Calvin, or to 
John Wesley, or to George Fox? Why take all 
your orders from Canterbury or from Rome? 
The glorious pageantry of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the beautiful liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church, the intellectual honesty of the Unitarian 
Church, the social passion of the Methodist 
Church, the moral vigor of the Congregational 
Church, the fine democracy of the Baptist Church, 
the spiritual insight and moral courage of the 
Society of Friends—it all belongs to you.” 

In the face of all the difficulties, real and imag- 
inary, that stand in the way, I am personally 
convinced that it might all belong to us. Indeed, 
I am looking foreward to a day when it will belong 
to us. Religious pageantry as beautiful and 
inspiring as any produced in Rome; an order of 
worship as impressive and helpful as any followed 
in Canterbury; an intellectual honesty of which 
no scientist could feel ashamed; a social passion 
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such as dwelt in the heart of Wesley and fired the 
soul of Walter Rauschenbusch; a spiritual insight 
and moral courage equal to the high and hard 
demands of transitional time; the faith of saints; 
the courage of pioneers; and a mystical awareness 
of the presence of God—it all belongs to us, or at 
least might belong to us. And how splendid it 
would be if you and I should highly resolve that 
some day it shall belong to us! 
II 

But is this all that St. Paul intended to say? I do 
not think that it is. At any rate, his words admit 
of certain other meanings. Follow for a moment 
the trail of his suggestion that it is possible for 
people who are now alive to possess certain great 
historical characters—say St. Paul himself. Some- 
body may remark, quite properly, that St. Paul 
is dead, and has been for nearly nineteen hundred 
years. How then would it be possible for anyone 
to possess him? Perhaps you will recall something 
which I intimated at the start, namely, that this 
passage is either sublime sense or errant nonsense. 
Just now it may appear to some of us to be errant 
nonsense; but only if we are determined to believe 
that a man is nothing more than a mummy. 

It is strictly true to say that St. Paul is dead 
and has been for centuries, It is also true to say 
that St. Paul is alive and has been for nearly 
nineteen hundred years. All of him that was of 
the earth, earthy, has forever disappeared. Not 
long ago, newspapers announced in big headlines 
that a certain English nobleman, with the help of 
a certain American archaeologist, and the con- 
nivance of certain pusillanimous Egyptian officials, 
had obtained possession of the body of an ancient 
Egyptian king, whose long name was quickly 
shorted by the American people! The body of 
St. Paul nobody will ever possess; it is no more. 
But his spirit—the spirit which projected that frail 
little body over so many weary miles of land and 
sea on a mission that has changed the mental and 
moral climate of half the world; the spirit that 
overleaped all barriers of race and nation and 
class and sex; that dictated an Ode of Love which 
outreaches every other writing of similar character 
in ancient or modern times, and a chapter on the 
immortality of the soul so wonderful that even now, 
nineteen hundred years after its composition, 
“there is nothing better to be read beside an open 
grave’’—that is alive. 

Would it not be true to say that today the 
spirit of Paul is more alive than it was in that 
First Century when his body was alive? To his 
own generation, St. Paul was, after all, practically 
unknown. No single contemporary historian 
makes any mention of him. In Philippi, and 
Ephesus, and Corinth, and Rome, there were, to 
be sure, a few undistinguished persons who either 
loved him or hated him. But before that great 
contemporary world of law and politics and mili- 
tary adventure, he passed absolutely unnoticed. 
Not even on the world of letters did he make an 
impression. No scholar quoted him. No poet 
referred to him. And yet there was in this man 
Paul something that was destined to live after 
Imperial Rome had crumbled into dust and most 
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of the great names of the First Century had sunk 
into utter oblivion. 

What was the immortal part of St. Paul? In 
that noble poem which is perhaps the greatest 
contribution which Frederic W. Myers made to 
his generation and ours, St. Paul is made to say: 

“Christ! I am Christ’s, and let the name suffice 
you, 

Ay, for me too He greatly hath sufficed; 

Lo, with no winning words I would entice you, 

Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 


“Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ 
sinning 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed: 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.’ 


Can anybody have amomentary doubt as to what 
it was that gave Paul his place in history? Beyond 
dispute it was his love for Christ, his indomitable 
determination that Jesus Christ should be crowned 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords in the life of 
the world. 

Now you and I may possess St. Paul. We may 
possess that in him which gave him his earthly 
immortality—his love for Christ. And with all 
the force that I can command—would to God it 
were greater—I would like this morning to say 
that in this twentieth century we need to possess 
Paul’s love for Christ. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century, a 
distinguished British scholar wrote, “I do not 
envy those who will have to fight the battle of 
Christianity in the twentieth century.’ Then, 
half ashamed, he added, ‘‘Yes, perhaps I do, but 
it will be a stiff fight.”” Well, it is proving to be a 
stiff fight, but the stiffest part of it is not what he 
thought it was going to be. He surmised that in 
the twentieth century Christianity would be hard 
put to defend its intellectual assumptions; and so 
it is. The greatest of all the intellectual assump- 
tions of Christianity is the daring belief that there 
is, at the heart of everything, an eternal goodness 
like unto that which appeared in the life of Jesus. 
In this questioning, skeptical twentieth century 
is that assumption easy to defend? Hardly. 
But after all it is not the intellectual assumptions 
of Christianity which are today precipitating the 
stiffest fight. It is the moral assumptions. 

There is a Christ in whom millions of people 
still believe—the Christ of the creeds; a Christ, 
let it be noted, who makes certain intellectual but 
no moral demands. Members of our intelligentsia 
are prone to assume that what stands in the way 
of Christianity is something intellectual. But 
what chiefly stands in the way of Christianity is 
something moral. The Christ in whom millions 
of people today do not believe is the Jesus of 
history, who was born in a stable; who laid up for 
himself no treasures upon earth; who went into the 
world not to get something for himself but to 
create something for athers; who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; who, in an hour of 
extreme danger, when his own life was in peril and 
the lives of his friends also, said to a militant 
disciple, ‘Put up thy sword;” and who died on a 
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cross praying, “Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” 

In this twentieth century the stiffest part of the 
battle for Christianity is not being fought around 
the Christ of the creeds, but rather around the 
Jesus of history, whose attitude toward wealth is 
to Europeans a stumbling block, to Americans 
foolishness; and whose attitude toward the sword 
is the secret shame of a professedly Christian 
world. And yet, to any discerning mind, is it not 
perfectly clear that it is precisely the Jesus of 
history who must capture the allegiance of the 
multitude of men if civilization is to endure? A 
generation which with the help of modern science 
sought first material possessions has had added 
unto it what? Hunger and nakedness and disease 
and debt! A generation that took the sword has 
so nearly perished with the sword that anyone 
who is not as blind as a mole cannot but realize 
that the sword must be destroyed. The one hope 
of a suffering, blundering world is that Jesus of 
Nazareth may be permitted to rule it. How 
desirable it is, then, that you and I should come to 
possess that in St. Paul which gave him his place 
in history—his recognition of the supreme and 
everlasting greatness of Jesus, and his determina- 
tion that Christ should be permitted to reign in 
the life of the world. 

Now I have used St. Paul as an illustration of 
his own thesis that a great human soul, the im- 
mortal part of it, may be possessed by others. 
I should like to use, also, another man much 
nearer to us in time. There was, of Abraham 
Lincoln, an immortal part which you and I may 
possess. And how? Not merely by reading his 
biographies. Anyone who has read Herndon’s 
Lincoln, or Nicolay and Hay’s, or Ida Tarbell’s, 
or Lord Charnwood’s, or William Barton’s, or Carl 
Sandburg’s, or Stevenson’s, or that most recent 
and exceedingly important study of Senator 
Beveridge, so tragically left uncompleted by his 
own death—anybody who has read the important 
“Lives” of Lincoln might, I suppose, and not 
altogether without reason, say, ‘““This man Lincoln 
belongs to me. There is not a single important 
event in his amazing career that is to me unknown. 
And the books he read, the poetry he loved, the 
stories he told, his likes and dislikes, the elements 
of his character, even his personal habits—I know 
them all. This man Lincoln belongs to me.” But 
when I say that there was, of Abraham Lincoln, 
an immortal part which you and I may possess, 
I am thinking of something vastly more significant 
and important than any mere acquaintance with 
the facts of his life, important though that un- 
doubtedly is. 

A few years ago a distinguished store published 
in connection with a perfectly ligitimate advertise- 
ment an eloquent tribute to Abraham Lincoln in 
which attention was specifically called to his 
passion for justice. Yet the management of this 
store has instructed its sales force to pay no atten- 
tion to colored persons who should appear at its 
counters! And this man who delivered his ‘“House 
Divided Against Itself’? speech in the face of al- 
most certain political defeat—is he not lauded to 
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the skies by politicians whose whole career has 
been a series of miserable compromises? This 
man whose life was singularly free from spite and 
bitterness, who lived and died “‘with malice toward 
none, and with charity for all’’—is he not apotheo- 
sized by persons who, in many cases, still hate 
Germany as he never hated the South? This 
man who, in his devotion to a great cause, lost 
sight of self, overlooked the insults of Stanton 
and the machinations of Chase, endured the in- 
sufferable egotism of George McClellan and his 
ill-concealed contempt for his chief, saying, ‘‘I will 
hold McClellan’s horse for him if only he will give 
us a victory’’—is he not praised by persons who 
are themselves so small and self-important that 
any lack of deference, any real or fancied slight, is 
something which they can never forgive nor forget? 
Such persons may have read all the ‘‘Lives,” be 
acquainted with all the facts, but do they possess 
Abraham Lincoln? 

What would it mean to really possess Lincoln? 
Well, if under conditions such as now exist a young 
man full of ambition should select some great 
cause, say the abolition of the liquor traffic, or the 
outlawry of war, and then, in utter devotion to 
that cause should persistently subordinate all his 
personal ambitions, refuse to let himself be em- 
bittered by criticism or spoiled by praise, nurse no 
grievance, harbor no hate, but, with a profound 
understanding of the human heart and a vast pity 
for its fears and its follies, should patiently wait 
for ideas to win their way, and ideals to conquer, 
never forcing an impossible pace, and never sur- 
rendering the chosen goal—such a one would 
possess the soul of Abraham Lincoln. 

Ill . 

How suggestive it is, this thought of St. Paul, 
that we may supplement our own lives, enlarge 
and enrich them, by possessing the immortal part 
of every great life that has ever been lived! 
Emerson, apparently, had the same thought in 
mind when he wrote: | 

“‘T am the owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s 

strain.” 

Even in the mere contemplation of the great 
moments of the past a man secures enlargement 
of soul. Compare the mental outlook of anyone 
whose reading is confined to daily newspapers and 
the mental outlook of one who can sit down any 
day that he chooses to do so with Socrates in an 
Athenian death cell and hear him say to his sor- 
rowing friends, ‘‘Bury me if you can catch me, but 
I shall be beyond your reach.”’ Or travel with 
St. Paul amid all the perils he had to face on land 
and sea and hear the little man murmur, “I can 
do anything through Him that strengtheneth me.” 
Or stand in the city of Worms with Martin Luther 
as he declares, ‘‘It is both hazardous and dis- 
honorable for a man to act contrary to his own 
conscience. Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. 
God help me.” Or stand with John Wesley on 
his father’s tomb in the Epworth churchyard 
while, to a generation pilloried by Carlyle in the 
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famous Archbishop 
defines one of the necessitirs 
of religious practice : 


CONCOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 


ECENTLY, in a wireless in the 
New York Times, an eminent ec- 
clesiastic was quoted as saying: 


“Religion could do itself no greater 
injury than to compete with popular 
amusements and to endeavor to attract 
worshippers by entertaining them.” 


Also: 


“The prime necessity of religious 
practice is some degree of concentra- 
tion of mind.” 


In that last sentence lies one of the 
strongest arguments for installing resil- 
ient floors in the church —for no other 
type of floor fits the definition so suc- 
cessfully. 


And no resilient floor combines 
quietness, comfort and beauty more 
effectively than do Bonded Floors of 
Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Treadlite 
Tile. These cork-composition floorings 
deaden sound and cushion footsteps— 
providing an atmosphere of restful, 


o 


peaceful quietude which encourages 
relaxation and aids concentration. 


They silence the noises caused by 
moving feet —stifle the distracting 
“scrape” of benches—kill reverberating 
echoes —improve acoustics, And they 
insulate against heat and cold as well 
as against sound—are never cold, damp 
or drafty. 


In appearance, too, Bonded Floors 
are highly appropriate. In these resil- 
ient floors you may obtain the beauty 
and dignity of the stone and marble 
floors long associated with the finest 
types of church architecture, yet escape 
completely their uncomfortable stone- 
coldness and hardness. 


Let us explain how easily and inex- 
pensively these economical materials 
can be laid over your present wood or 
stone floors. Write for our booklet, 
“Facts You Should Know About Resil- 
ient Floors for Churches.” 


BONDED:2.FLOORS 


Resilient Floors Backed = 


GENERAL OFFICE: KEARNY, N. J, 


AUTHORIZED CONTRACTORS 


lke ‘by a Guaranty Bond 
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phrase, “‘Soul extinct, body well alive;”’ he preaches 
from the text, “The Kingdom of God is not eating 
or drinking, but righteousness and joy and peace 
in the Holy Spirit.”” Or follow the trail blazed by 
David Livingstone through Darkest Africa amid 
hunger, and peril, and fever, and pain, and hear 
him say, “I have never made a sacrifice in my life.” 
Or watch Mazzini as, in his young manhood, he 
unfurls a banner reading, “‘For God and Hu- 
manity,” and holds that banner nobly aloft in 
his life until the end. Or follow to his last resting 
place William Wilberforce, the man who saved 
England from the curse of the slave trade. Or 
listen to the aged Pasteur at the close of a life 
dedicated to science and the welfare of mankind, 
as he advises a group of young collegians, ‘‘Say to 
yourself, first, ‘What have I done for my instruc- 
tion?’ and then, as you gradually advance,‘What 
have I done for my country?’ until at last you may 
have the immense happiness of thinking that you 
have contributed in some way to the progress and 
good of humanity.” 

In the mere contemplation of such great mo- 
ments of the past a man secures enlargement of 
soul, gets a breadth of view impossible to anyone 
who sees only by the morning paper. But suppose 
that some man, not content merely to contemplate 
the great moments of the past, should resolve to 
identify himself with the men who made those 
moments great; saying, “‘All that was great in 
them shall live again in me. Such choices as they 
made I, too, will make. Such courage as they 
showed I, too, will show. Their spirit shall be my 
spirit, their devotion my devotion.” In that case, 
with how much more truth might it be said that 
the noble past belongs to him and that by its 
possession his own life has been enlarged and 
enriched. 

IV 

Paul further intimates that the future may 
belong to us. In one sense, of course, the future 
belongs to anybody. After he has paid his tuition 
fee, his laboratory fee, his infirmary fee, and his 
last week’s board bill, a student may enter his 
room with some second-hand books in his arms, 
and not a nickel in his pocket, and say, “‘Ah, but 
the future belongs to me.” It does. So much is 
the future in that young fellow’s possession that, 
within certain limits fixed by his heredity and his 
environment, he can make of tomorrow what he 
chooses. 

But although in one sense the future belongs to 
everybody, in another sense it does not. In the 
first century the future belonged to St. Paul; it 
did not belong to the men who thought he was a 
fool. In the thirteenth century the future belonged 
to St. Francis of Assisi; it did not belong to those 
powerful bishops who every once in a while 
attempted to silence him. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the future belonged to Martin Luther; it did 
not belong to His Holiness, the Pope. In the 
eightenth century the future belonged to John 
Wesley; it did not belong to those influential 
ecclesiastics who crowded him out of their churches 
and forced him, against his own inclinations, to 
preach in open fields. In the nineteenth century 
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the future belonged to Lord Shaftesbury; it did 
not belong to the coal barons who insisted that 
there was nothing wrong in forcing little children 
thirteen, twelve, even ten years of age, to toil 
twelve hours a day. It belonged to William Lloyd 
Garrison; it did not belong to men who sought and 
even fought to keep manacles on the bodies and 
souls of Negro slaves. My own conviction is that 
in the twentieth century the future belonged to 
Woodrow Wilson, not to the men who resented 
and resisted his League of Nations; that it belongs 
to Secretary Kellogg, not to people who are 
deriding and decrying the Paris Pact. In the 
greatest of all senses, the future belongs only to 
persons who have that insight which is foresight 
plus the desire and the courage to do the will of 
God. 

Will you listen once more to this startling 
passage, and note particularly how it ends? ‘All 
belongs to you; Paul, Apollos, Cephas, the world, 
life, death, the present, and the future—all belongs 
to you; and you belong to Christ and Christ to 
God.” And Christ belongs to God. Does he? Lay 
aside your theology and pick up your history. 
For the moment pay no attention to theories, but 
look hard at facts. What are the facts about 
Jesus of Nazareth? After nineteen hundred years 
what must be said concerning his teaching? Has 
it proved to be false or has it proved to be true? 
In so far as the world has dared to follow it, has it 
brought poverty or plenty, strife or peace? And 
what must be said about the character of Christ? 
Is it one which, in retrospect, appears to have 
been somewhat less noble than the highest which 
the mind of man has been able to conceive and the 
heart of man to aspire unto? Or is it one which, 
with the passing of the years, appears more and 
more to justify the saying of Renan, ‘‘Whatever 
the surprises of the future, Jesus will never be 
surpassed.”’ Do not all the major events of nine- 
teen crowded centuries, all the successes, and 
triumphs, and the pitiful, costly blunders, pro- 
claim the everlasting rightness of Jesus? Do they 
not even suggest that the universe is on the side of 
Jesus, that Christ belongs to God? 

If he does then you and I can afford to belong 
to Christ and we cannot afford not to belong to 
him. Would it be going too far to say that only 
as we do belong to him will the future, in any 
great sense, belong to us? Men who go against 
him in business, in politics, or anywhere else, may 
secure wealth, honors, place, power. But only 
today, not tomorrow, belongs to them. Men who 
go with him may find themselves face downward, 
sweating blood in some Gethsemane. They may 
even find themselves shouldering a heavy cross. 
But if not today. certainly tomorrow, belongs to 
them. 

Prayer 

Today, O Father, we give Thee hearty thanks 
for all those human lives whose contribution is the 
priceless heritage of our race, whose vision has 
lightened the darkness of the world, whose choices 
have influenced the course of history, whose suffer- 
ings nobly borne have opened the eyes of a multi- 
tude, and whose devotion has lifted to higher levels 
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Prominent Organ Recitalist —Dean of the College of 
Music, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois 


writes of the &¢ The three-manual organ installed in St. Paul’s 
KILGEN Episcopal Church, has met fully our every expec- 


ORGAN tation. It is a splendid piece of mechanical con- 
C struction; the voicing is most artistic with great tonal 
variety; and the action is speedy, responding to every touch of the performer. 


The flutes especially are of exquisite beauty, and the strings and reeds are 
clear and smooth. The full ensemble is rich and powerful without the 
slightest suggestion of blare and shrillness .. . The organ is a great joy to 
our members; and it is also a source of much satisfaction to me to 
have an instrument that so completely meets our needs 


Complete satisfaction in a pipe organ as judged by Mr. Ringgen- 
berg’s standards, embraces a myriad of details—only in whose perfect 
ensemble, a Master of the Organ can find genuine pleasure. The 
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Organs, tells an eloquent story. 
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the thoughts and ambitions of men. For them, 
O God, we give Thee thanks, and most earnestly 
do we pray that we may possess their faith and 
their courage. Grant unto us the power to see, 
not only what is, but what may be. Grant unto 
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us the will to choose the highest when we see it. 
Grant unto us the courage to labor for a world 
which has, as yet, no existence save in the dreams 
of prophetic spirits and the mighty purpose of 
God. Amen. 


Four Sermon Outlines 
THE REV. ELDA M. PIERO 


WHEN THE ANGEL HAS DEPARTED 

Text: ‘‘They went out and passed on through 
one street; and forthwith the angel departed from 
him.”’ Acts 12:10. 

Introduction: Story of Peter’s miraculous deliv- 
erance from prison. 

This sermon is not a study of angelology; but 
rather a meditation for the seemingly common- 
place day which often follows some great spiritual 
experience in which the soul has been more than 
ordinarily aware of God’s presence and aid. The 
“angel’’ may therefore stand symbolically for any 
special, divine help. 

I. Prayer stirs angel wings. : 

1. Back of Peter’s deliverance had been the 

prayer of the Church. 

2. Perhaps we too have been helped because 

someone else has prayed. 

3. Intercessory prayer is love’s highest privilege. 

If your friend has need of the angel, pray. 

IJ. The angel ministry. 

1. Timely. (‘That same night.”’) 

2. Adequate to our need. 

3. A Revelation of God’s power and loving care. 

4. A call to instant and implicit obedience. 

I. After the angel—what? 

1. The supernatural ministry does not do for us 
what we can do for ourselves. 
man a lazy dependent. 

2. The temptation to let-down, to panic, or to 
inaction. 

3. Use sanctified common sense the best judg- 
ment and ability you have. (Peter is divinely 
led through one street, but left to find his way 
to the next street, to the house of his friends, 
and then, till the storm abates, to parts 
unknown.) 

4. Grateful testimony. 

5. Abiding memory of the angelic visitation be- 
comes a source of renewed faith and strength. 

6. After the angel, as before—wnliring service. 

Conclusion: The angel may be counted upon to 

come again if really needed. Meanwhile let us do 


our best, by the constant grace of Christ. 
* * * 


It makes no 


“THE SOUR GRAPE” 

Text: “In those days they shall say no more, 
The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. But everyone 
shall die for his own iniquity; every man that hath 
eaten the sour grape, his teeth shall be set on edge.” 
Jer. 31:29-30. 

Introduction: The “sour grape” as a symbol of 
sin. 

I. The Lure of the “sour grape.” 
1. A luxuriant, easily accessible growth. 


2. Looks inviting. 

3. Appeals to the inveterate human desire to 
try everything out for oneself. 

4. Each generation, as each individual, likes the 
“thrill” of finding its very own “sour grapes.” 

II. The Flavor of the “‘sour grape.” 

1. Delightful. 

2. Disappointing. 

III. The After Taste of the ‘‘sour grape.” 

1. “Teeth set on edge”—invariably! But whose 
teeth? 

2. Theory of the old proverb: ‘‘The fathers have 
eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” 

a. Of course this meant the fathers’ teeth, and 
also those of their children. © 

b. This theory is seemingly supported by the 
First Commandment. (Ex. 20:5.) 

ec. This theory is also seemingly substantiated 
by testimony from many a modern hospital, 
palace or tenement; by many a revolution, 
social and political. 

d. Yet even society recognizes the difference 
between innocent suffering because of the 
guilt of others, and personal responsibility 
for guilt. How much more, God? 

e. To blame heredity for one’s own shortcomings 
is the frequent and easy subterfuge of the 
moral coward. “I can’t help it, I was born 
that way,” is the alibi of the weakling or of 
the criminal insane- 

3. Theory of Individual Responsibility. The 
old proverb refuted: Every one shall die for 
his own iniquity; every man that eateth the 
sour grape, his teeth shall be set on edge.” 

a. The fact of individual responsibility. 

b. The inevitable necessity of individual respon- 
sibility. 

ce. The dignity of individual responsibility. 

IV. The Antidote for the ‘sour grape.” 
1. The forgiving, sweetening love of God. 
2. Abiding in the ‘‘True Vine.”’ (John 15.) 
Conclusion: The wisdom of letting the “sour 
grape” alone; and the privilege of so cultivating 
one’s own little garden plot in the great social 
order as to help, even though to-ever so small a 
degree, toward the ultimate, complete extermina- 
tion of the noxious growth. 
* * * 
“SIGNAL HILL” 

Text: ‘I have set thee for a sign.” Ezek. 12:6. 

Introduction: At the edge of a certain city in 
the Middle West is a fine private estate known as 
“Signal Hill,”” so named from the commanding 
eminence on which the residence stands. From 
this-point of vantage one looks entranced across 
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Give the Man Who Passes Your Church 


an Invitation to Come In 


Your church is a spir- 
itual force in your com- 
munity. Whom does it 
affect? The 
select few 
who happen 
to be pew 
holders of 
course—but 
who else? 
What are 
youdoingto The original 


Revi Keyiesee 
broaden the «isu. con. 


tinuous service 
scope of your since 1913. 
work — to 
enlarge the sphere of 


your influence? 

This is 1929—and the 
man who would build 
must use 1929 methods. 
Advertise! 


_ Advertising is merely 
the repetition of a mes- 
sage that you would give 
by word of mouth if you 
could. But time does not 
permit, nor opportunity 
give occasion to talk to 
all whom you _ would 
reach. 


Advertise! And use 
this economical, practi- 
cal, dignified means of 
carrying your message 
to those who pass your 
church. 


A bulletin will not 
only serve to startle the 
lagging thought of those 
who are spiritual slug- 
gards. It will serve as a 
public announcement of 


your many church acti- 
vities — stimulate in- 
terest among your mem- 
bers as well as outsiders 
—and arouse the pride 
of your parish and the 
interest of the public in 
your church as a live 
and going concern. 
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an extensive valley of rare loveliness right into the 

very sunset. Signal fires lighted on that cliff in 

the perilous pioneer days of Indian warfare could 
have been seen for many miles around in every 
direction. 

There are “signal hills’’ in history; and the 
greatest of these is Calvary. 

It is our purpose in this brief study to interpret 
if possible a few of the signal fires of this historic 
hill, as even yet they flare across the far expanse 
of history. 

I. The Signal of Danger. (It takes the light of 
Calvary to show how terrible Sin is.) 

II. The Signal of Urgency. (Man’s need was so 
great; man himself of so much value in the 
estimation of God, as to be worth the life and 
death of His Son.) 

III. The Signal of Sacrifice. (The Atonement has 
given a new meaning to suffering, a redemptive 
ministry to self-sacrifice.) 

IV. The Signal of Love. (““God so loved the world 
that He gave His Son.” ‘‘We love Him because 
He first loved us.’’) 

V. The Signal of Battle. (Calling the ‘‘soldiers of 
the Cross” to fight against evil, within and 
without, and to win the world to His kingdom 
of righteousness and peace.) 

VI. The Signal of Vision. (Of a world brotherhood. 
All mankind to be one in Him.) 

VII. The Signal of Victory. (Christas Conquer or 
over both Sin and Death, the invincible ‘‘Cap- 
tain of our salvation.’’) 

VIII. The Signal of Hope. (The believer’s destiny: 
likeness to Christ, and eternal life with Him.) 
Conclusion: The eall to rally, at the signals from 

Calvary’s hill, to the banners of the Crucified. 

“Who follows in His train?” 

* * * 
“LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY” 

Text: “His meat was locusts and wild honey.” 
Matt. 3:4. 

Introduction: ‘Tell me what you eat, and I will 
tell you what you are,” says the modern dietition. 
No such scientific motive has suggested this 
theme. For our purpose it does not even matter 
whether the “locusts” were literal insects similar 
to those with which we are familiar today, or 
whether they were the proverbial plant growth 
commonly known as “St. John’s bread.” 

It suits our fancy rather to think of “locusts and 
wild honey” as symbolical of some of the elements 
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of greatness in the unique career of John the 
Baptist. 
I. The Simple Life. 

1. No modern volume on the simple life is more 
explicit than the evangelist’s graphic phrase: 
“His meat was locusts and wild honey.” 

Here indeed was a man whose life and message 

exemplified the classic union of “plain living and 
high thinking.” 

2. Advantages of ‘‘the simple life’’ today: 

a. Physical. 

b. Financial. 

ce. Intellectual. 

d. Spiritual. 

II. The Balanced Life. 

1. By a measure of detachment from compli- 
eating and conflicting interests, John the 
Baptist was one of that small but goodly 
company of men and women in every age 
‘who see life steadily, and see it whole.” 

a. He saw the logical application of each man’s 
repentance in his later life. (Luke 3:8-14.) 

b. He proclaimed the impartial judgment of 
God against sin in high places. (Matt. 14:3-4.) 

c. He understood the relationship between his 
own work and that of Christ and the dawning 
Messianic kingdom. (Matt. 3:11; John 
3:25-36.) 

2. John’s balance of desert-born courage and 
self-effacing humility give evidence of un- 
usual poise of soul. 

3. “Locusts and wild honey,’ as symbolic of 
strength and sweetness, of the rugged and 
winsome, seem to have been essential in the 
life of even so austere an ascetic as John the 
Baptist. Surely they suggest a desirable com- 
bination for the character of the well-balanced 
Christian. 

III. The Dedicated Life. 

1. “His meat was locusts and wild honey” tells 
eloquently of that minor concern for the 
secondary things of life which grow out of 
single-hearted devotion to primary things, 
out of an all-absorbing consecration to a 
great mission and a great Master. 

2. Such consecration is the secret alike of true 
success and of lasting influence. 

3. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.”’ 

Conclusion: The ‘‘locusts and wild honey’ are 

free for our taking. 


Mid-Week Topics 
REV. W. SCOTT STRANAHAN, D.D. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE THRONE. 
11:1-4; 11-18. 

Many a reign has been made more famous by 
the man behind the throne than the man upon 
the throne. There have always been those who 
very graciously hold office while others do the 
ruling. This is quite as possible in a democracy 
as in any other form of government. 

It is also true in business, educational, religious 
and every other kind of social administration. 


2 Kings 


As we follow the fall of Israel to the separation of 
Israel and Judah, about two hundred and fifty 
years previous and then travel for about a century 
down Judah’s line we find just such a man behind 
the throne of Jehoash. His name was Jehoiada, a 
high priest married to the princess, Jehosheba. 
I. The Man. 

The situation which gave Jehoiada his oppor- 
tunity and responsibility came about in this way. 
Athaliah, an ambitious woman had succeeded in 
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about the Moody inte Monthly 


Why is it constantly adding new readers? 


Why is it supported and endorsed by Evangelical Christians of all 


denominations? 


Why is it increasingly quoted and copied by other periodicals, 


secular and religious? 


Why is it a synonym for the faith once for all delivered to the saints? 


REPLIES 


Because of its attractive makeup and the continued freshness and 


interest of its pages. 


Because of the breadth of its outlook on interdenominational ques- 
tions of faith and practice. 


Because of its fair and intelligent treatment of current events in the 


light of the Bible. 


Because it has never swerved from the foundation of Truth on 
which the Moody Bible Institute was established by D. L. Moody. 

Because chiefly of the unceasing and united prayer of its staff in 
which every issue is conceived and published. 


Look at the following list of themes and authors in store for the readers 
of the Monthly this Fall and Winter: 


A PLEA FOR CHURCH BENEVOLENCES 
Be eae James M. Gray, D.D., LL.D., Editor-in- 
chief. 


DRIVING GOD OUT OF HIS WORLD 
By Rev. Owen Philips Eaches, Haddonfield, N. J. 


HOW WE KNOW THE BIBLE IS TRUE 
By Professor Leander S. Keyser, D.D., Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 


WHY I AM A FUNDAMENTALIST 
By Rev. N. S. McPherson, Norwich, N. Y. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTALIST ; 
By Rev. John T. Chynoweth, Long Beach, Calif. 


UNSHAKABLE VALIDITIES IN A WORLD 
OF STORM 
By Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


DR. R. A. TORREY AS HE WAS KNOWN IN 
HIS HOME 
By Reuben A. Torrey, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE MOODY w 


DR. TORREY AS A MAN OF PRAYER 
By Rev Norman H. Camp, Chicago, Ill. 


BALAAM THE TWO-FACED PROPHET, 
A Biographical Sermon : 

By Rev. L. O. Lineberger, Rutland, Ohio. 
CHILDLESSNESS THE NATION’S CURSE 

By Rev. Mark A. Matthews, D.D., Seattle, Wash. 


WILL CHRIST COME BACK? 
By Rev. F. E. Marsh, D.D., London, Eng. 


WHEN WILL CHRIST RETURN? 
By Rev. Guy Edward Mark, Somerville, Mass. 


WHY LOOK FOR THE LORD’S COMING? 
By Rev. Wm. R. Johnson, Galveston, Texas. 


“HE LED THEM FORTH BY THE RIGHT WAY.” 
A Stirring Missionary Address 

By Mrs. Arthur F. Tylee, Paraguay, South America. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS THE ONLY SOLUTION 
FOR THE WORLD’S PROBLEMS 

By Dr. J. D. Eggleston, President Hampden- 
Sydney College, Va. 
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becoming Judah’s first and only queen. She 
ruled as queen-mother during her son Ahaziah’s oc- 
cupation of the throne. When he was slain by 
Jehu, she refused to take a subordinate social 
position and therefore seized the throne. More 
interested in holding her social status than in 
seeing that Judah was well-governed she at- 
tempted to slay all the male members of the house 
of David; but the son of Ahaziah, a year old, 
who had been hidden by his aunt from his cruel and 
selfish grandmother, escaped the slaughter. At 
the age of seven after being successfully con- 
cealed in the Temple for six years, this child was 
crowned and the Baal-worshipping Athaliah died 
at the hands of the guard near the horse gate. 
The coronation which was symbolic of the restora- 
tion of David’s line was one of the most dramatic 
in Hebrew history. Jehoiada was the chief priest 
and the husband of the aunt who had hidden the 
prince in the Temple. Jehoiada, like Eli, became 
virtually king. For even after Jehoash came of 
age, Jehoiada remained the man behind the 
throne, until he died late in the reign of Jehoash. 


Il. Prophets and Politics. 

The king was just about as strong as the man 
behind him. Such is the case in most govern- 
ments, and it is especially so in democracies. 
The reason so much of our government goes wrong 
is because of the men behind our legislators and 
executives. Wherever these public officials happen 
to go, whichever way they turn, they find them- 
selves entirely surrounded by men of special and 
often of narrow and very selfish interests. Even 
if they would look around to seek prophets they 
could not find them. Often our churchmen say 
that they cannot give up their business and go 
into politics. They speak as if politics were 
limited to technical political administration, the 
work of a detached social mechanism operated 
by some sort of apprentice-trained social engineers. 


Ill. Moral Support for Law. 

It has been said of democracies that one of their 
chief faults is that they give the public such govern- 
ment as it deserves. Men in office can do but 
little unless they have the right backing. It is 
the privilege, duty and high honor of Christian men 
and women to get behind our rulers. We should 
rally behind them when the priest of mammon, 
the army of those whose motto is, “Profits, profits 
last, always profits,” press down upon them and 
annul their efforts to extend the opportunities 
and possibilities of life to the less privileged of 
mankind. We should clearly voice our disap- 
proval when they betray their trust. The leaders 
and the entire membership of the churches should 
have a lively interest and concern about the laws 
that are being made as well as about the enforce- 
ment of those which have been made; for when 
men are interested in making laws they are inter- 
ested in obeying laws and in having them obeyed. 
In these days, laws are about as strong as the 
public opinion behind them and it is highly im- 
portant that public opinion should be dominated 
by men of conscience, rather than men of narrow 
and selfish special interests. 
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IV. More Jehoiadas. 

Would that we had more men like Jehoiada who 
would get behind our designated leaders and help 
them in the determination and formulation of 
their policies. Would that we had more men who 
today would keep our government from building 
altars for profit seekers rather than establishing 
the kingdom of the prophets. In this day we 
need more men at court who are convinced that 
the “builders are more important than the build- 
ing’’— men who will hold up the hands of the 
rulers in their attempts to make human welfare 
paramount. 

* * * 
ISRAEL’S DOWNFALL (No. 1.) 
12-20. 

The glorious Kingdom of David is no more! 
Torn asunder by internal social conflict, a broken 
kingdom lies before us for a post-mortem ex- 
amination. Why did this kingdom start to disinte- 
grate? Why have the many great and powerful 
nations of days gone by fallen in their course? 
It is dangerous and foolish to attempt to explain 
the fall of the kingdom of Israel or the fall of any 
other nation in terms of several causes. On the 
other hand it is quite safe to state that at least two 
important factors in Israel’s downfall have also 
been effective in the decline of other nations and 
they are symptoms of national weakness wherever 
they are found. One cause of Israel’s downfall was 
national pride and another was the failure of the 
rulers to serve the people. 

I. National Pride. 

Israel under Solomon became rich, powerful, 
familiar with the cultures of the day and the 
people were proud of the achievement. From that 
day to this they have always been children of 
Israel who have proudly boasted of this memor- 
able epoch. The ‘‘outward appearance’”’ of the 
nation was good but the “heart”? was far from 
sound; and it is this heart, or soul which God is 
said to look upon that determines whether a 
nation shall endure or perish, live or die. The 
Israelites realizing their increased security, and 
keenly aware of their growing prestige in inter- 
national relations were not only filled with self- 
confidence but also with that spirit which every 


1 Kings 12: 


good athletic coach always regard as a prelude - 


to defeat and disaster — over-confidence. God 
pity the nation that is over-confident of its ability 
and overproud of its acquisitions. We have not 
so long ago seen how such a nation like a mighty 
Samson can push aside mighty pillars only to 
bring down the whole structure on its own head. 
Let us take heed that we do not follow Israel’s 
example and glory in our unparalleled wealth, 
our growing prestige in international trade, and 
our building and engineering enterprises, or even 
in accumulated stores of wisdom. Let us remem- 
ber that with nations, as with individuals, 

“Pride goeth before destruction, 

And a haughty spirit before a fall.” 


II. Master or Servant. 
The other factor in Israel’s weakness was the 
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failure of her leaders to recognize the principle of 
service. The kingdom could probably have been 
saved when the people came to Rehoboam, and 
the old counselors said, “If thou wilt be a servant 
unto this people this day, and will serve them and 
answer them, and speak good words to them, then 
they will be thy servants forever.’”’ Mutual aid 
and mutual service are the foundation of enduring 
national welfare. Solomon was an efficiency ex- 
pert. He had oppressed and exploited his sub- 
jects in the manner in which the heathen kings 
oppressed their people. As a result the Israelites 
were approaching a slavery in their own land, 
which was increasingly like unto the slavery from 
which Moses had delivered their fathers. If 
Rehoboam had listened to the counsel of his 
old advisors, had lightened the yoke of the people 
and served them Israel might have remained 
unified and glorious; but he preferred to listen to 
the young men who were all ambitious to be 
record breakers. The king chose to be master 
rather than servant and lost out. The will to 
make right choices depends on the kind of atti- 
tudes we have cherished and the kind of habits 
we have built up in our past experience. We 
ean’t go on building up selfish principles in our 
lives and assume that in the supreme hour of 
decision we will put it all away and make the 
right choice. The end with Rehoboam was that 
Shishak of Egypt took away his golden shields, 
and he had to content himself thereafter with 
shields of brass. 
* * * 


THE DOWNFALL (No. 2). 2 Kings 17:9-18. 


The fall of a great and promising nation is a 
matter of deep interest and should be the occasion 
of careful thought that we may ascertain the 
forces that make for the undoing of a nation or of 
an individual. 


I. Ripe Fruit of Sin. 

Israel’s downfall was the direct result of her sin. 
It was not a punishment arbitrarily meted out. 
Penalties are almost always self-incurred. We 
suffer when we violate the laws of life. We know 
how true this is in our physical nature. It is 
equally true in our moral and social life. Israel 
had passed through some periods of great material 
prosperity. There seemed to be every indication 
outwardly of permanence and power; but alas for 
the people who put their delight in material things 
and fail to follow the pathway clearly marked out 
by the laws of God! It is a vain hope that we 
ean build up our nation’s life on mere wealth or 
resourcefulness of material power if we recklessly 
violate the very laws that make it possible for men 
to live together. God is back of all law and the 
harmony and furtherance of life are found, there- 
fore in taking God into partnership, in fact, in 
giving our life to his direction. If He really had 
the full direction of our lives we should know the 
best there is in the way of social and moral well- 
being and should be a force making for the unity 
and solidarity of our nation instead of for its dis- 
integration. Israel had practically dissolved 
partnership with God and was violating the moral 
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law and laws of social living on every hand. It 
was this religious decline that most of all lay back 
of her ruin. It bore fruit in many directions and 
with increasing detriment to the nation’s well 
being. 

II. Division Among Them. 

There is nothing that tends to break up a 
nation more quickly than the working of discon- 
tent and there is nothing that fosters discontent 
more surely than the accentuating of class dis- 
tinction. This had grown rapidly in Israel. Peo- 
ple did not have an even chance. The wealthy 
class were in control and the less fortunate were 
exploited and taxed just to serve the interests 
of the powerful few. A fair chance for all is the 
only policy that will keep people contented and 
united. We should have no place in our life for 
anything that sets class against class. In a land 
like ours where so many different nationalities 
mingle in every walk of life, it is especially im- 
perative that everything that makes for class or 
race distinction, should be mistrusted while we 
strive to realize a genuine unity of social and 
national spirit. We should therefore guard against 
snobbery and clique spirit which shows itself at 
times even in church and school organizations 
for these are the divisive forces in our national life. 


III. Instability and Vacillation. 

One of the direct results of these class distine- 
tion was a lust for power and personal advance. 
The sense of a great purpose in the nation’s life 
died out and an opportunist policy took its place. 
The leaders looked abroad to foreign alliances 
and bargains of every sort instead of giving them- 
selves to the upbuilding and the strengthening 
of the soul within the nation itself. Inward de- 
terioration and outward vacillation could result 
only in one way. A nation’s strength is not in the 
bargains she can make, either in politics or in 
commerce but in the spirit and purpose that 
animate her people. None the less is this true 
of the individual. If we would make a permanent 
place for ourselves in life, our chief concern should 
be with the development of a rich inner purpose, 
rather than seeking through “‘pull’’ or strategy 
to grasp material advantages. The life that will 
stand in the face of any strain is the one built 
from within, not that which is propped up from 
without. It is necessary that we check up oc- 
casionally by Jesus’ scale of living, the direction 
our lives are taking. When we cease to grow 
morally, decline has set in and serious disintegra- 
tion of character not far off. 

* * * 

AMOS AND HOSEA — PROPHETS 
CIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS. Amos 
Hosea 6:1-6. 

A shepherd of the south and a broken hearted 
husband of the north were stirred by the social 
rottenness underlying the smug complacency of 
Israel. 

I. A New Social Order. 

Amos and Hosea were radicals. They recom- 
mended no mild palliatives. Theirs was a demand 
in the name of Jehovah for a complete national 
regeneration. In addressing Israel they could 
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have summarized their admonitions in Jesus’ 
words, ‘“Ye must be born again.” Nothing but a 
new social order could save Israel, an order that 
Amos insisted must be founded on righteousness, 
and which Hosea claimed must be motivated by 
love. If perchance those who live ‘at ease in 
Zion” try to satisfy their conscience with their 
good standing in the church, he reminds them 
that the substitute of ritual for social virtues is an 
abomination and that any effort to inveigle Je- 
hovah into partnership in fraudulent business by 
offering him liberal shares (sacrifices) of the 
profits is even more abominable. 

Amos, a religious free lance, unrestrained by a 
membership in a guild of the prophets, interprets 
Jehovah as saying concerning this practice, “I 
hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies.” He asserts 
that Jehovah must be worshipped and served 
through the social relationships of mankind and 
that this is only possible when men ‘“‘let justice 
roll down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.’”’ The extreme radicalism of 
Amos lay not in his pronouncements of impending 
doom nor in his insistence upon justice at the 
gates. He did something much more radical, some- 
thing so radical that even after almost three 
thousand years that which he urged still remains 
more approved as a theory, than adopted as a 
practice. He defended the universal brotherhood 
of man and told of some of its obligations. In a 
conerete and forceful way he declared that in any 
nation ‘“‘our God” must also be the God of all 
nations. Jehovah was not only the God of Israel 
but the God of all mankind. Further, when either 
the Israelites or their enemies disregarded the 
universal laws of humanity they must suffer. 
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Only to the extent that any nation lives in accord 
with his eternal principles can it endure and 
prosper, it matters not whether it be Israel or the 
heathen. 

Il. The Prophet of Love. 

Hosea, the prophet of love, struck deeper into 
the roots of socia] motivation than the other 
prophets. He was the prophet of the great social 
dynamic. A divine lover, a supreme sufferer, 
gloriously forgiving, he is a seer and an expert 
on human relations. He also urges the need for 
social justice, but he recognized that a man’s 
will, and therefore his every act, is governed as 
much by his emotions as by his intelligence. 
While he believed that knowledge must come first 
and that ‘“‘only they who know can serve” he also 
knew that the use to which knowledge is put 
depends on the motive. It was at this point that 
Hosea was a radical. He believed that God is 
Love, and that love is supreme. He completely 
overturned the conception of God which was 
current in his day, and consequently entirely 
restated the nature of human society, its means and 
its objectives. Eight centuries prior to the ad- 
vent of Jesus he portrayed God as a lover of men 
and of nations and announced that the perfection 
of love is the key to the solution of all social 
relations, human and divine. The sum of the 
radical teachings of both Amos and Hosea, teach- 
ings just as true now as then, was: All men are 
brothers, and nations and men are favored or 
not favored as they learn and obey the laws of 
God. A real religion, based on knowledge and 
dynamic with love, is the only remedy for the 
healing of nations and the only hope for the 
betterment of warring, suffering and _ sinful 
humanity. 


Book Reviews 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


The Gospel According to Saint Mark, in the 
Revised Version, with Introduction and Commentary 
by A. W. F. Blunt, B.D. 272 pp. 34 illustrations. 
Oxford Press, American Branch. $1.50. A volume of 
the Clarendon Bible embodying, like the others in this 
series, a well-balanced account of the results of modern 
scholarships as to the authorship, place and date of 
composition, and characteristics of the author’s style, 
together with an illuminating brief commentary on 
the Gospel itself. The commentary includes a descrip- 
tion of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, the Twelve 
leaving Galilee, the Way of the Cross, the Appeal to 
Jerusalem, the Passion and the Resurrection, and the 
Epilogue. The historical background is well portrayed 
and the comments are to the point. A clear account 
of the content and meaning of Mark’s Gospel. 


New Testament Stories Dramatized, by Harry 
W. Githens. 216 pp. Standard. $1.50. The author’s 
previous book, containing Old Testament dramatiza- 
tions, has created a demand for a similar volume on 
the New Testament, which Mr. Githens here supplies. 
He gives us eight dramatizations of outstanding inci- 
dents in the life of Jesus, five in the ministry of the 
Twelve Apostles, and seven in the career of Paul. 
They are excellently done. While he follows the 


Biblical accounts faithfully, he has felt free to expand 
them by using his historical imagination. His direc- 
tions for costuming and for stage scenery should help 
any church group to present these dramas successfully, 
providing they give sufficient attention to rehearsals. 
Many persons to whom regular church services do not 
appeal will go to hear and see Bible dramas. 


A Boys’ and Girls’ Life of Christ, by J. Paterson 
Smyth, LL.D. 285 pp. Illustrations. Revell. $2.50. 
Dr. Smyth’s ‘‘A People’s Life of Christ,”’ is deservedly 
popular. This new life of Christ, written for boys and 
girls, will, we predict repeat the success of his former 
one, written for adults. It is a book of sound scholar- 
ship, and reveals long and fruitful meditation on its 
great theme. Its graphic style will charm young 
readers. Its interpretation of the life and teaching of 
the Master is full of insight and inspiration. It would 
augur well for the future of both the Church and the 
Kingdom if young people everywhere would read this 
book. 

A Biblical Thoroughfare, by Neville Stuart Tal- 
bot, Bishop of Pretoria, South Africa. 350 pp. More- 
house. $3.00. Second American edition. This book 
is written for the average person who is confused by 
the conclusions of the higher critics as well as by the 
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LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF ON RELIGION 


By Jerome Davis 


“Professor Davis has rendered the church an important service in prevailing upon labor leaders throughout Europe and 
America to write down for publication their views of the church. . . . It would be fine if both church and labor could hear that 
churchmen by the thousands are reading this book.’’—Bishop F. J. McConnell. 


“Upon the way in which the protagonists of religion meet the situation with which, for the first time, this book brings them 


face to face will depend in no small measure the church’s future.’’— New York Times. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ALTERNATIVE TO WAR 
By Leyton Richards 
An outstanding contribution to current anti-war literature. 
“JT would it could find its way into the hands of every Christian 
man and woman throughout the English-speaking world.”— 
Manchester Guardian. Probable price, $1.50 


Price, $2.00 


THE CHRISTIAN GOD 
By Richard Roberts 
Author of “The New Man and the Divine Society.” 

“We have throughout our argument assumed the truth of 
evolution. But we have declined to accept it as the only mode 
of the divine activity. For we have traced Him in the life of 
man as a God of revelation and a God of redemption; and we 
have not discovered any reason in the knowledge of our time 
why we may not conceive of Him in this fashion.”’ Price, $1.50 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY GOD? 
By C. H. Valentine 
Walter Lippman in his ‘‘Preface to Morals” avers that educated men have not only parted for good with the Reformation 


picture of God’s character and dealings with men but that there is no Original left to sit for a new portrait. 


Valentine will equip 


men in the active pastorate to meet this challenge and show from human experience that the idea of God is not solely subjective 


in character, simply a mistaken projection of human needs. 


EVANGELISM: A GRAPHIC SURVEY 
By Herman C. Wever 
A wholly new approach to the subject of evangelism based 
on close study of the varying rates of growth in different periods 
of American history of our chief denominations. 
Probable price, $2.00 


Price, $2.00 


THE EFFECTIVE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
By Laird T. Hites 


A thorough and on the whole convincing exposition of what 
an exceptionally well informed, honest, candid, liberal modern 
man is convinced the denominationally controlled college at 
least should do to meet the religious obligations attendant 
upon a true religious education. Price, $2.00 


SCIENCE AND THE UNSEEN WORLD 
By Arthur Stanley Eddington, F.R.S. 
Author of “Nature of the Physical World,”’ etc. 
Every religiously minded reader of the last four chapters of ‘The Nature of the Physical World”’ will be eager to lay hold of 


these additional observations of the foremost living exponent of the seen in regard to the unseen world. 


THE BIBLE FROM THE BEGINNING 

By P. Marion Simms 

The whole history of the Bible’s origin and preservation in a 
single volume. The most comprehensive, simply written work 
in its field. Price, $2.50 


Probable price, $1.25 


BEHOLD THE MAN 


By Friedrich Rittelmeyer. Translated by George B. 
Hatfield and Erich Hofacker 
The fruit of hours of musing by a profound scholar directly 
and independently upon the scant memorabilia of the New 
Testament concerning Jesus by which he came to feel that he 
knew Him as one man knows the mind and heart of his best 
friend. Probable price, $1.75 


IMMANUEL HYMNAL 


Compiled by Ernest Gordon 


“A new hymnal of extraordinary beauty and value. . 


. an attempt to get away from the shallow and ephemeral which in late 


years has dominated American hymnals, back to the great historic religious themes and their expression in verse.”’—Sunday School 


Times Editorial. 


THE BOOK OF JOB: ITS SUBSTANCE AND SPIRIT 
By W. G. Jordan 
A spirited non-technical presentation of the substance and 
spirit of this great Old Testament book. Price, $2.00 


Price, $1.75 


IN SEARCH. OF GOD 

By John Walker Powell 

A picture of the spiritual adventure of Israel in the Old 
Testament period so well planned and well written as to consti- 


tute a distinet addition to the reader’s religious education. 
Price, $1.50 


OUR ECONOMIC MORALITY 
By Harry F. Ward 
Author of “The New Social Order’ 
Do you feel competent unaided to bring present industrial theory and practice before the bar of the ethic of Jesus? Why not 


make use of the services of an expert who has devoted years of special study to this field? 


THE FOUNDATION OF JEWISH ETHICS 

By Armin H. Koller 

This is the first volume in an authorized translation of ‘The 
Teachings of Judaism from the Sources,” issued by the Union 
of German Jews. The translation is done from the second, 


revised, and enlarged German edition. , 
Probable price, $2.00 


OUTFITTING THE TEACHER OF RELIGION 
By James H. Snowden 
Author of “The Making and Meaning of the New 
Testament,”’ etc. 
A new textbook by Dr. Snowden for Sunday School teachers 
and Teacher Training classes. Probable price, $1.50 


Price, $2.50 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

By Charles F. Thwing (Western Reserve University) 

This work consists of the material on which the Bedell 
Lectures for 1926-27 were based and other addresses on Con- 


struction and Reconstruction in Education. 
Probable price, $2.00 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 

By Joseph Klausner 

“To that important phase of recent New Testament study 
which has to do with the articulation of Jesus with his imme- 
diate Jewish environment and with the currents of Jewish 
thought during the two centuries preceding his life, Klausner 
makes a very great, almost a unique, contribution.”—Christian 
Century. Re-issued at reduced price, $2.50 
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inadequate Bible teaching he received in Sunday 
School, but who is, after all, ready to listen to a clear 
and informed discussion of what the Bible really is 
and what it teaches. This Bishop Talbot endeavors 
to present. He holds (1) that the Bible is not verbally 
inspired but is the record of truths given to men 
through prolonged experience; (2) it is a progressive 
revelation; and (3) the Old Testament is an unfinished 
story, which is only fulfilled by the New. He main- 
tains that the best way of studying the Old Testament 
is from the prophets back to Genesis; and that the best 
way of studying the New Testament is by beginning 
with the earliest Christian writings, the Epistles, and 
after them the Gospels. The Gospel of God and of the 
Spirit is best understood, he says, when one reads the 
four Gospels in the light of the Church’s earliest books. 
This work combines faith in the great historic doctrines 
of the Church, and evangelical fervor, with the freest 
use of the results of the higher criticism. Whatever 
views one may hold as to the latter, he will find that 
Bishop Talbot clearly describes the broad thoroughfare 
of the progressive spiritual teaching of both the Old 
and New Testaments, especially as it leads at last to 
the glories of the Gospel of Christ and His living 
leadership. 


The Romance of the English Bible, by Laura H. 
Wild, Professor of Biblical Literature, Mount Holyoke 
College. 295 pp. Illustrated. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. A fascinating account of the great translations 
of the English Bible, from Wyclif to King James and 
the Revised Version of 1881, and including brief refer- 
ences to such modern y-rsions as those of Moffatt, 
Goodspeed, Ballentine and Smith. The major part 
of the book is given to the work of Wyclif, Tyndale, 
the versions between 1585 and 1611, and the A. V. 
and the R. V. It is done with great competence, skill 
and insight. The author admits that the modern 
versions are more accurate than the A. V., but asserts 
that they lack its dignity and beauty. In a memorable 
sentence, she describes the A. V. thus: ‘‘Out of the fire 
(religious fervor) came this book, so simple, direct, and 
suggestive in language, so beautiful and resonant in 
rhythm, so majestic and inspiring in tone that as litera- 
ture it is said to even surpass the original, and no one 
influence has been so great in the life of English-speak- 
ing people, religiously, morally, socially, politically, 
as has this version.” 


Our Recovery of Jesus, by Walter E. Bundy, 
Professor of English Bible, De Pauw University. 350 
pp. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. An important book. Its 
theme is the recovery of the historical Jesus, together 
with his conception of religion and the nature of his 
personal religious life. Some of the questions Professor 
Bundy sets himself to answer, using the first three 
Gospels as sources for “‘anything like an adequate idea 
of Jesus’ personal experiences,” are: What were the 
great religious values to which Jesus committed him- 
self? What were the great religious truths that he 
lived by? What was the substance of his personal 
faith in God? What was the kingdom of God in the 
faith of Jesus? What did this kingdom mean for him 
personally? What did he hope that it would mean for 
men? What sort of faith did he demand of his fol- 
lowers? What sort of authority does he possess? What 
is the nature of the contribution he has to make to us 
today? May we live the religion of Jesus after him? 
Are we able, if we may? As to the Narratives of the 
Nativity, the author says, ‘‘the meagerness of historical 
fact and the extensiveness of fiction (in them) must 
not obscure our vision for this solid religious substance 
which they present; that it (the form of life actually 
lived) must have come directly from God, and in it. 
presence they sensed the Divine.” The author is 
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doubtful as to whether Jesus ever regarded himself as 
the Messiah, as well as of the character of the visionary 
and aestatic experiences the first three Gospels ascribed 
to Jesus; calls the ‘“‘miracles’ “cures;’’ and is silent 
regarding the Resurrection. Regarding Jesus’ social 
message, Professor Bundy affirms that ‘‘at the very 
base of human experience in its social aspects Jesus lay 
what we have lost as a commanding conviction, the 
religious reference for the world and man, and the 
religious outlook for both.’”” The author is eager to 
discover the religion of Jesus as distinguished from 
the religion about Jesus. Within those limits, his book 
is able, informative, and stimulating. We think, how- 
ever, that he is in great error in putting into opposition 
the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. The New 
Testament includes both; so does the faith of an over- 
whelming majority of the Christian church. 


Religion and the Modern World, by John Herman 
Randall and John Herman Randall, Jr., Ph.D. 249 pp. 
Stokes. $1.50. This book addresses itself ‘‘to the 
many who are seeking a more adequate faith than 
traditional orthodoxy, or than the liberal compromises 
of the last century.” It is a profoundly religious book 
in spirit; but its conclusions are far in advance of even 
the most liberal type of Christianity. Its God is that 
of the humanist. It rejects the supernatural as ordi- 
narily defined. For example, in seeking for a satis- 
factory definition of the spiritual, the authors say: 
“but if religion be taken as involving no necessary con- 
nection with a transcendental and supernatural 
spiritual realm, if its true home be not in the skies but 
in man’s own nature, if it be a natural expression of 
human living and not a supernatural endowment from 
without, then the spiritual life must be a certain level 
of human experience, a certain quality of man’s action, 
a certain phase of religious feeling.”” As to God, the 
authors affirm: “For this modern age, faith in Divinity 
is not the belief that a substantial God exists in some 
physical heaven, nor is it the knowledge that theology 
has professed as to the rule of God over the course of 
nature. Faith in Divinity is the hope that men may see 
more clearly the ideal possibilities of human life, and 
seeing, reweave the tangled fabric of their lives.” 
What these authors see is evidently only part, signifi- 
cant though it be, of religion. The book is noble in 
spirit, wide in its outlook, and, in spite of what we 
regard as serious defects, inspiring. Some of its topics 
are: How religions grow; The Religious heritage of the 
19th century; The religious tradition and science; The 
social Gospel and the Gospel of beauty; The intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and moral challenge of modern 
civilization; and The challenge to faith. 


The Adventure of Being Man, by Hugh Black, 
D.D., Professor of Practical Theology, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. 170 pp. Double- 
day, Doran. $1.50. This is a soul-stirring book. It 
throws light upon the meaning of life, regarding it as 
an adventure in courage, in putting to the test our 
‘faith in spiritual values” which ‘enable us to go on 
being man.” It seeks to answer the questions what is 
the adventurer, man? his nature, his place in the 
universe? Upon the answers, man makes a venture of 
faith on himself. If we accept the Christian answer, 
“we have before us an endless task and limitless ad- 
venture.”” The last earthly adventure is death. ‘Does 
it usher us to a new and ,more thrilling adventure, or 
is it the end of the whole story?” “The world, life, God, 
and now life eternal come as a challenge to the soul of 
man” Hugh Black has no easy answers to the ques- 
tions he raises; his answers while well-reasoned, call 
every man to a challenging and inspiring venture of 
faith in himself, his world, his God, and eternal life. 
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From An Incomparable List 


PREACHING WITH AUTHORITY 
The Yale Lectures for 1929 


By Bishop Edwin DuBose Mouzon 


A sound, eloquent and uncompromising statement on a theme of decisive 
interest to every minister in America. Bishop Mouzon points out the perils of 
traditionalism, but emphasizes the priceless values in tradition. A book every’ 
preacher will welcome. Net, $2.00. 


THE RECOVERY OF RELIGION 
By Dwight Bradley 


A book of prophetic importance. The author warns us in this spirited dis- 
cussion that we must relegate science to its proper place in the scheme of modern 
life and recover the essentials of inner religion. Net, $2.00. 


THE ADVENTURE OF BEING MAN 
By Hugh Black 


The thought of a philosopher and the odyssey of a soul. Hugh Black’s charm 
and zest have found their greatest expression in this emphasis upon the divine 
source and eternal possibilities of human life. Net, $1.50. 


MEN THAT COUNT 
By Clovis G. Chappell 


The justly celebrated pastor of the First Methodist Church, Memphis, here 
returns to the field of his genius—an analysis of Biblical characters and gives us 
a book as readable as it is provocative. Net, $1.60. 


SIGNS OF THESE TIMES 
By Dean Willard L. Sperry 


An illuminating and intensely sane discussion of religion in present-day 
America. Dean Sperry points out that, while religion in America has always had 
energy, it lacks wisdom. Net, $2.00. 


CX 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS 
By W. R. Maltby 


A friendly, broad and understanding study 
by the leading Wesleyan Methodist of Great 
Britain. Net, $1.50. 


SHORT PAGEANTS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By Laura S. Copenhaver 


Sixteen ten-minute pageants of varied theme 
and conception, each teaching an important 
personal and social lesson. Net, $1.50. 


AGGREY OF AFRICA 


By Edwin W. Smith 


A definite study of Aggrey, Apostle of 
Laughter, and his work of reconciliation be- 
tween white and black. Net, $3.00. 


WHAT ABOUT THE TWELVE? 
By Robert Freeman 


A graphic portrayal of Jesus’ first followers 
which shows them as human beings. Net, $1.75. 


SEVENTY-FIVE STORIES FOR THE 
WORSHIP HOUR 


By Margaret Eggleston 


Stories of men and women whose lives have 
proven that the Christian virtues can enrich 
all of life. By a peerless story teller. Net, $1.50. 


CHURCH COMITY 
By H. Paul Douglass 


How church leaders in a score of American 
cities have gone about their common task. 
Net, $2.50. . 


At your religious bookstore 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN 
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I Believe in Man, by Judge Leon McCord. 137 pp. 
Harpers. $1.50. The author is a judge of the Circuit 
Court, Montgomery, Alabama. Criminals of every 
type have been brought before him; ‘‘the thug, and the 
killer, the bandit and the gunman, the fox and the 
jackal, and the harpy and the ghoul;” and yet he does 
not despair of the lowest type of criminal; he still 
“believes in man.” He is anxious to build a finer sort 
of man. He gives reasons for his faith that it can be 
done. Better heredity, better environment, better 
training will do it; especially Christ’s Eleventh Com- 
mandment of love. It is a book of sound sense and of 
fine sentiment. The illustrations from the judge’s 
court experiences stir the heart. 


Little Sermons From the Pentateuch, by Henry 
W. Fros, D.D., China Island Mission. 173 pp. Revell. 
$1.50. Sixty-eight sermonettes on texts taken from 
the Pentateuch. They exhibit the perennial freshness 
of these books for spiritual refreshment as well as for 
practical guidance in the way of life. 


The World’s Greatest Things, by Elwin Lincoln 
House, D.D. 287 pp. Revell. $2.00. The author is 
recognized as one of the outstanding popular preachers 
and lecturers of our generation. Part of his charm lies 
in his humanness; people are more interesting to him 
than books; and yet he has read widely and has incor- 
porated into his sermons treasures from literature. 
He is an evangelica!; his sermons are full of the Gospel 
spirit. They are therefore, helpful and inspiring. 
Some of his sermon titles are: The world’s greatest 
need, spirituality; The world’s greatest battle, flesh vs. 
spirit; The world’s greatest game, life; the world’s 
greatest builder, faith; the world’s greatest inspirer, 
hope; The world’s greatest thing, love; The world’s 
greatest asset, character; and The world’s greatest 
question, What is your life? 


Carry On! by David Fulmer Keely, a member of 
the Philadelphia Bar. 167 pp. Winston. $1.50. A 
valuable little book of counsel and encouragement in 
Christian living. It gives, also, simple directions for 
reading and study of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. 


The Quest For Experience in Worship, by 
Edwin H. Byington, D.D., Professor of Homiletics 
and Liturgies, Gordon College, Boston. 211 pp. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. This is not a book of 
liturgical forms, valuable as these are; it searches 
rather for the principles underlying worship, viewed as 
religious experience. The author is well-equipped for 
his task, since he was born in Constantinople, and has 
had unusual opportunities for studying the worship of 
the Eastern and Roman churches in Europe, and later 
in our country, of the Lutheran, Episcopal and non- 
liturgical churches. His conclusions, therefore, are the 
result of long, intelligent and sympathetic study of the 
various types of worship practiced in Christian 
ehurches. The reviewer does not know of any other 
book which describes and interprets these various 
forms of worship as illuminatively as this. Dr. 
Byington states that there is a wide demand from 
persons sympathetic to the church that worship be 
more intelligible, have more progression, seem more 
real, and uplift their spirit. In the chapter on “‘Wor- 
ship As An Experience,” the author maintains that 
worship should embody recognition of the Creator of 
the universe; give one a consciousness of his own 
spirit life; give one a feeling of unity with his fellow- 
worshippers; include giving to God of one’s substance, 
as well as thanksgiving, praise and special acts of 
devotion; a sense of sinfulness that leads to repent- 
ance; a sense of the love of God; in short, such an experi- 
ence of God as shall make one’s spirit conscious of the 
wider ranges of life and add to his spiritual vitality. 
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Study of such a book as this will help a minister to 
define for himself what he means by public worship, 
teach him its underlying principles, and enable him to 
prepare, if necessary, his own order of worship. 


Senior Method in the Church School, by Mary 
Anne Moore. 860 pp. Abingdon. $1.50. Another 
splendid volume in the unexcelled Abingdon Religious 
Education Texts. The author has brought to her task 
successful experience as a high school and church 
school teacher, and as an instructor in a teachers’ col- 
lege. In the introductory chapters, she deals with the 
aims of religious education (which are well defined and 
will meet with general approval, we believe); then 
gives a study of the fundamental laws of growth in the 
middle-adolescent period, physical, mental, social, 
religious; follows this by a consideration of curriculum 
and method and a discussion of organization and 
administration; and, finally, discusses the teacher, his 
personality, opportunity and training. 


Sir Gregory’s Lamp and Other Stories, by Ivan 
R. Welty. 210 pp. Abingdon. $1.50. Sixteen 
stories, the last three intended for high school pupils, 
the rest for younger boys and girls. Some of these 
stories are tales of knightly deeds and others are 
adapted from Christian legends; all of them have value 
for character building. The ‘‘moral’’ is not tacked on; 
it is woven into the story itself; the way the children 
like it best. The author used these stories successfully 
in a “children’s church,” in connection with the United 
church, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The Successful Young People’s Society, by 
Catherine Atkinson Miller. 201 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.75. The author is Director of Young 
People’s Work in the Reformed Church in the U. S. 
She is recognized as an expert in this field. This book 
is approved by the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor. It covers the whole question of the work 
and the organization of a young people’s church society, 
its field, membership, officers, right kind of devotional 
meeting, recruiting, advertising, recreation, dramatiza- 
tion, etc. Some of the plans are original, others are 
adapted, and still others copied; but all have been 
tested out and have worked. If you want a “‘live” 
young people’s society, get this book and follow its 
plans. 


Borden Parker Bowne, His Life and His Philos- 
ophy, by Francis John McConnell, one of the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 291 pp. Abing- 
don. $3.00. For ministers, at least, and for a great 
host of intelligent laymen, we believe, this will be 
accounted the “big” biography of the year, so far. It 
is an interesting and important account of a great 
thinker and teacher, by one of his most brilliant pupils. 
Bowne was one of our most distinguished American 
philosophers. His influence upon the American mind 
is constructive, vitalizing and profoundly Christian. 
He is properly called the founder of the philosophical 
system known as Personalism. Indeed, he character- 
ized himself in the last year of his life as a ‘‘Personalist, 
the first of the clan in any thoroughgoing sense.’ 
While McConnell outlines the chief events of Bowne’s 
life, his main interest is in Bowne’s work as a philos- 
opher. He gives side-lights on him as the defender of 
Biblical research, the religious guide and a foe of 
officialism. He discusses Bowne as critic, realist, 
idealist, transcendental empiricist, theist, personalist, 
and as advocate of what might be termed a “higher 
pragmatism.” He describes Bowne’s devastating criti- 
cism of Spencer’s philosophy. The present easy-going 
materialistic Humanism, in which God is regarded as 
only the sum of our great ideals, would find no comfort 
from Bowne, who taught that God was a Person from 
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Ruths constancy. RUTH, 2 
people, and unto her gods: return 


thou after thy sister in law. 

16 And Ruth said, Intreat me not 
to leave thee, or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee: for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God 

oy my God: 


reapers, ‘ 


And they 
bless thee ¢ 


from the Manufacturing 
Publishers at 


Wholesale Prices 


Whenever you need a quantity of Bibles 
for equipping Sunday Schools, Missions or 
Institutions, or for presentation purposes at 
Christmas or Easter, attendance rewards, 
confirmation gifts or any other purpose, write 
us outlining your needs, probable quantity, 
etc., and we will quote you our wholesale 
prices. 

We are actual publishers — perhaps the 
largest producers of Bibles in this country. 
We make them in many different styles and 
sizes, with and without annotations, com- 
mentaries, or other supplemental material 
— Bibles at all prices and for every purpose. 
We use only the best of paper and the best 
of bindings, publishing in enormous editions. 
We are not retailers but sell exclusively to 
wholesale and retail booksellers and other 
quantity buyers, including churches. 


The Sunday School Scholar’s Bible 


(as illustrated) 

is a splendid Bible for all gift and general 
purposes. It measures 634 x 414 inches, 
has 1,288 printed pages, is printed on a 
special clear white paper, and is durably 
bound in four editions. It is the King 
James authorized version, and contains 
also a Calendar for Daily Reading and 
other matter. According to style of binding, 
it retails for $1 to $2.25, but our wholesale 
prices are approximately one-half these 
figures (shading a few cents more or less ac- 
cording to quantity). 

We also manufacture a very complete line 
of Testaments, a popular Concordance, and 
other companion books. (We do not publish 
Hymnals or Prayer Books.) 


Write for Catalog and Quotations 


Your correspondence will receive prompt attention— 
and your orders can be shipped from stock in 24 hours. 
When you come to Cleveland please consider this an in- 
vitation to call and be shown one of the finest book pub- 
lishing plants known to the trade —a revelation to all 
interested in modern production methods. 


THE WORLD SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO. 


2201 to 2239 WEST 110th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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whom these ideals emanated. We regret that our 
space does not permit a more extended notice of this 
significant and outstanding biography. We urge our 
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readers to get the book and to meet, in its fascinating 


” 


pages, a great “human,” a great thinker and philos- 
opher, and a great Christian. 


Reviews 


WHY DOES THE CHURCH LOSE 
SO MANY MEMBERS? 


In an address given before the General Confer- 
ence of the United Brethren Church at its recent 
meeting in Lancaster, Pa., Dr. J. A. Lytor, asso- 
ciate editor of the Sabbath school literature of 
that denomination, and chairman of the com- 
mittee on conservation of Church membership, 
made the startling statement that six out of every 
ten members received into that Church on con- 
fession of faith were lost to the Church. He 
claimed that the same was practically true of 
other churches. 


There will always be those who, through lack of 
genuine faith, will fall by the way. And yet may 
it not be possible, that if they had been properly 
helped and guided, they would have been led 
deeper into the life of Christ and have developed 
into steadfast Christians? 


Often they have been received without a real 
change of heart. This is a day when it is honorable 
to be amember of a church. Often it is a doorway 
into some desired circle of society. This and no 
other motive lies back of their step. Sometimes 
it is undue persuasion of friends without any real 
consideration of what church membership means 
or involves. The real bond that binds the Christian 
to Christ is absent, and there is nothing to hold 
them but the material or social advantage, and 
they naturally drop away when it no longer exists. 

Another reason may be lack of impressiveness 
in their reception. Too much form is out of place, 
but too little is liable to leave the person without 
a sense of the importance of the step taken. Too 
often the minister and session fail to impress upon 
the person the meaning of the step and the binding 
nature of the vows taken. This fact cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Imagine any fraternity or 
lodge receiving members in this way. They do 
their utmost to impress upon the candidate the 
principles of the order and the necessity of loyalty 
to it. As a result their loss is far less than that of 
the Church. When we receive members into the 
United Presbyterian Church, we pledge them to 
earnest religious lives, to faithful attendance on 
the services of the church, mentioning the Sabbath 
school and prayer meeting and evening service, 
and yet the proportion that attends these is 
strangely small. Evidently they took their vows 
without any thought of their binding power. 
They probably had no intention of carrying out 
their promises. They were made as a sort of 
mechanical routine. 

Another cause for this falling away is that new 
members are neglected and left to make their own 
way into the activities and the social life of the 
church, or drop out with the impression that they 
are not wanted. They are disappointed and stung 


by the little attention which they receive after they 
have been admitted. Toomany ministers and mem- 
bers are in such a mad chase to get new members 
that the moment they receive them they leave them 
alone and go after others. Oftentimes has the 
writer hooked a fish and got it on the bank, only 
to see it drop off the hook and ‘‘flop’’ into the 
water. It is well to be sure that new members are 
safely landed and connected with some live 
agency of the church, or at least put into the charge 
of one or more loyal members who can be relied 
upon to keep them ‘“‘landed.”’ 


One of the greatest causes for the loss of mem- 
bers is a lack of faithful pastoral work. So much 
administrative and executive work is now de- 
manded of the minister that he has neither strength 
or time for faithful pastoral work. Christ sent His 
disciples out, not only to evangelize but to feed 
His sheep and lambs. Pastoral duties are sadly 
neglected in the modern church. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on pulpit work, but no 
minister is faithful to his charge who is not a faith- 
ful pastor. We venture the question as to whether 
this is not the greatest weakness of the modern 
church. Few of those who are received into the 
church will ‘‘drop out” if the pastor frequently 
“drops in” for a friendly salutation and a few 
sentences of prayer. 


Some churches are ice houses. Only those 
inured to frigid temperature can live in them. It 
is not enough to have a friendly pastor. There 
must be a friendly people. A formal handshake 
is not enough. The heart should be as much in 
evidence as the hand. The new member should 
be met by a real friendship. The church is not 
exactly a social organization, but it will not hold 
its members unless it is social. It is not enough 
for some of the old members to be friendly with 
each other, they must take the new members into 
the inner circle-—The United Presbyterian. 


TROTZKY’S EXILE 


A few years ago the powerful creator and com- 
mander of the Red Army, second only to Nicolai 
Lenin in the Communist hagiology, Leon Trotzky 
is today an exile from the Soviet Republics, sick, 
discredited at home and unable to find a resting 
place abroad. After the death of Lenin and the 
rise to power of Stalin and his associates, Trotzky 
found himself in opposition to the policies of the 
new regime. Holding to the older, stricter com- 
munism, Trotzky felt that the Stalin, Rykov, 
Bukharin governmert in its development of he 
more liberal New Economic Policy was conceding 
too much to the bourgeois and peasants at the 
expense of the industrial workers, who form the 
backbone of the party. Unable to silence him and 
considering his technique of protest dangerous to 
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Silms. 
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projector is a marvel of compact 
simplicity. Shows brilliant, flick- 
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The problems of finance and attendance often 
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for theatre quality in large auditoriums. 
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A wide choice of suitable film is available 
—subjects which would be of interest to your 
congregation. 
Let us send you our free booklet “Making 
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the DeVry Pay for Itself’’—also, complete 
descriptive literature. No obligation, of course. 
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the government, Stalin first banished Troztky to 
the borders of the Soviet state. He was then 
exiled to Constantinople. Needing medical treat- 
ment and a place to write, Trotzky appealed to 
Germany for asylum. The German government 
refused to admit him. Now that a Labor govern- 
ment rules in England Trotzky has asked for per- 
mission to go there. Home Secretary J. R. Clynes 
announced in the Commons on July 11 that after 
considering all the circumstances the government 
has decided to refuse the request.—Christian 
Advocate. 


DR. MEYER’S MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


That the Hallulujah Chorus should be heard at 
the funeral of the late Dr. F. B. Meyer, as he 
wished, was quite fitting, for several reasons, and 
those who knew him in the earlier years will recall 
that some of his most telling illustrations were 
concerned with music. The story of his stooping 
down in the course of an address to pick up a 
broken violin string cast at his feet by a member 
of the orchestra, and using it to develop the idea 
that a broken life can be restored to music, in such 
a way that a despairing violinist in the audience 
was saved, is well known. Another favorite illus- 
tration was that of the child tinkling at the piano 
in a boarding house one early morning before the 
other guests were astir, and to the exasperation 
of a clever musician who, entering the room and 
taking the child on his knees, allowed her to 
continue to finger the keyboard as she wished, but 
adding to the notes she struck such chords and 
harmonies of his own as to bewilder and delight 
all the listeners.—W atchman-Examiner. 


UNIONIZING THE SOUTH 


A determined effort is to be made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to unionize the largely 
unorganized labor of theSouth. With that section 
of the country growing industrially by leaps and 
bounds, national attention has been called to the 
lot of the workers there by such recent events as 
the textile strikes in Tennessee and the Carolinas. 
The latest news from that sector comes from 
Ware Shoals, S. C., where a textile strike has been 
going on for two months. On July 11 George L. 
Googe, personal representative of President Wil- 
liam Green of the A. F. of L., and two other union 
organizers were threatened by an armed band of 
what the victims call “‘corporation thugs.” Police 
saved the labor men from violence by spiriting 
them out of town. Thomas F. McMahon, head of 
the United Textile Workers, wired Governor 
Richards of South Carolina that he would hold 
him personally responsible for any attacks on 
union workers. To this ‘‘impertent threatening 
telegram,” as he called it, the Governor refused 
to give consideration. His reply “‘reads to us very 
much like an open incitement to lynch law,” 
rejoined Mr. McMahon. On July 13 the United 
Textile Workers held a conference at Rye, N. Y., 
on the estate of Mrs. Daniel O’Day, vice-chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee of New York, 
to plan for organization of 100 of the largest textile 
mills of the South. Representatives attended 
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from the A. F. of L., the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, the League for Industrial Democracy, the 
Emergency Strike Committee, and the Workers’ 
Educational Bureau. The Federal Council of 
Churches was unofficially represented. A national 
committee of 1,000, to be known as the Committee 
for American Conditions in the Textile Industry, 
will assist the A. F. of L. and the U. T. W. in the 
drive. Mass meetings will be held throughout the 
South to draw the workers together and the 
Federation staff in that region will be augmented. 


CHANGING PASTORATES 


The Baptist Ministers’ Conference of North- 
western Pennsylvania elected Rev. W. M. Courson - 
of Wesleyville president for the coming year. 
A round table on ‘‘The Best Methods of Changing 
Pastorates’’ was continued from a previous meet- 
ing. Dr. W. H. Hughes of Lincolnville presented 
the methods used in Great Britain and Ireland, 
which have been functioning successfully for 
eighteen years. President Courson appointed a 
committee of five persons, representing four asso- 
ciations in the states of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Ohio, to draft a plan for changing pastorates, 
to be submitted to the next meetings of their 
respective associations.—The Baptist. 


A TUNE WANTED FOR THE PRIZE 
MISSIONARY HYMN 


Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, president of the 
Hymn Society, a national organization of hymn 
writers and composers, announces that the 
society’s award of $100 for the best new missionary 
hymn, written in the modern spirit, has been won 
by Professor Henry Hallam Tweedy, of the Divin- 
ity School of Yale University. His piece, “Eternal 
God, whose Power Upholds,” was adjudged the 
best of more than one thousand hymns submitted 
from every state in America, from Great Britain, 
Canada, and from many countries of Europe and 
Asia. The judges of the contest were President 
Winchester, Dr. Henry H. Meyer, dean of the 
School of Religious Education and Social Service 
of Boston University, and Dr. A. L. Warshuis, of 
New York, secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. ‘ 

The words of Professor Tweedy’s hymn, copy- 
righted by the Hymn Society, are as follows: 


“Eternal God, whose power upholds 

Both flower and flaming star, 

To whom there is no here nor there, 
No time, no near nor far, 

No alien race, no foreign shore, 
No child unsought, unknown, 

O send us forth, Thy prophets true, 
To make all lands Thine own! 


“O God of love, whose spirit wakes 

In every human breast, 

Whom love, and love alone, can know, 
In whom all hearts find rest, 

Help us to spread Thy gracious reign 
Till greed and hate shall cease, 

And kindness dwell in human hearts, 
And all the earth find peace! 
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“O God of truth, whom science seeks 

And reverent souls adore, 

Who lightest every earnest mind 
Of every clime and shore, 

Dispel the gloom of error’s night, 
Of ignorance and fear, 

Until true wisdom from above 
Shall make life’s pathway clear! 


“O God of beauty, oft revealed 

In dreams of human art, 

In speech that flows to melody, 
In holiness of heart, 

Teach us to ban all ugliness 
That blinds our eyes to Thee, 

Till all shall know the loveliness 
Of lives made fair and free. 


“O God of righteousness and grace, 
Seen in the Christ, Thy Son, 
Whose life and death reveal Thy face, 
By whom Thy will was done, 
Inspire Thy heralds of good news 
To live Thy life divine, 
Till Christ be formed in all mankind 
And every land is Thine!’’ 


The Hymn Society now offers a prize of $100 
for a new tune set to Professor Tweedy’s hymn. 
The tune should be mailed, no later than Novem- 
ber, 1, 1929, to Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 
Each tune should bear a pseudonym and the 
composer’s name should be attached in a sealed 
envelope.—The Christian Advocate. 


The Usher 


(Continued from page 1335) 


fully and comfortably seated. Above all, 
avoid squeezing two into a space where only 
one can be comfortably seated. It disturbs 
the other five or six already in the pew and 
may spoil the entire service for them. 


In cases where the inevitable late-comers 
must be seated it is possible to pilot them 
to their places so quietly and unobtrusively 
that the others may scarcely sense their 
addition to the congregation. Thus the 
dignity and spiritual worth of the service 
is preserved. 

Cater to idiosyncrasies. Try to seat 
those who dread draughts, those with the 
proverbially thin blood, and those the hair 
of whose heads, unlike the lost chord, has 
not “‘lingered as if it were loath to cease,” 
as far from open windows, transoms and 
doors as possible. They will rise up and call 
you blessed for such consideration. See that 
those of excessive avoirdupois, fresh air 
fiends, et cetera, are seated near the win- 
dows. This leads us to say that the ushers 
— contrary to popular opinion, perhaps — 
should be in charge of ventilation for the 
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simple reason that they are in the best 
position to know whether the people are too 
warm or too cold. 


If the people commence fanning vigorous- 
ly it is logical to conclude that more ventila- 
tion is needed, and that not necessarily 
because the preacher is “‘making it hot for 
them.’’ If, on the other hand, they begin 
to pull their coats more tightly about them, 
and focus their attention in the general 
direction of the thermometer; coughing, 
sneezing, and shrugging their shoulders 
the while as if they were in‘the vicinity of 
“Greenland’s icy mountains,’”’ it is a safe 
guess that Frank Frigid is exercising his 
lordly authority. To restore comfort simply 
set the torrid champion, Carol Caloric, on 
his trail and all is well. When a church is 
pretty well filled with worshippers oxygen 
is consumed rapidly resulting in stagnation 
and discomfort. Do not delay the obvious 
duty until the unpleasant situation arises. 
Anticipate and take proper measures to 
avoid it. A good maxim to remember in 
every emergency is: ‘““Wisdom is knowing 
what to do, skill is knowing how to do it, 
and virtue is doing it.’’ In his efforts to 
please, the usher will do well to recall this 
truism also 


“He who would please all and himself 
too, 
Undertakes what he cannot do.’’ 


Ushering is not all sunshine.. We have 
purposely reserved this unpleasant secret(?) 
to the last. One fly in the ointment is the 
difficulty experienced in getting people to 
take a seat up front. No satisfactory ex- 
planation has ever been given for the 
prevalent aversion to front seats. It does 
not seem to prevail elsewhere than in 
church. When an usher with a pleading 
look in his eyes actually succeeds in decoy- 
ing his ‘“‘charge’’ to within a pew or so from 
the chancel, the achievement is so unusual 
it seems like a dream and results in the 
triumphant one experiencing that ecstatic 
feeling popularly known as ‘“‘walking on 
air.’ Hints as to the possibility of wor- 
shippers being “afraid of the minister’ are 
sometimes advanced by those endeavoring 
to account for the wide open spaces up 
front. While we have met one or two 
members of “the cloth’? with whom we 
would have no particular desire to be 
cribbed, cabined or confined, yet to think 
that these lackadaisical parsons would in- 
flict bodily injury on any member of their 
congregation is absurd to say the least. 
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They are no more likely to be guilty of any- 
thing of this kind than the congregation is 
likely to burden those same ministers with 
larger salaries. 

A seasoned and experienced usher knows 
his constituency by the way they walk, 
talk and balk. Nothing so curdles the milk 
of human kindness in so far as an usher is 
concerned as an exhibition of this latter 
characteristic. To start down the aisle 
ahead of a member intent on escorting him 
to the second pew from the front, and on 
reaching that seat to turn about and dis- 
cover that he has stalled on you and is 
busy crowding into an already well-filled 
seat near the rear, to the discomfort of the 
other occupants, is certainly disconcerting, 
to put it mildly, since it would scarcely be 
congruous with the spirit of the work to say 
“hell hath no fury like an (usher) scorned.” 
So while the usher naturally feels chagrined 
and would perhaps, if the truth were known, 
be decidedly relieved could he swat the 
balking one with the blunt end of his 
vocabulary, he must content himself with 
allowing the unspoken words to articulate 
themselves in the minds dumb whisper, and 
at the same time regale himself with a few 
choice morsels of sour grapes philosophy, 
such as, forexample. ‘‘He who spits against 
the wind spits in his own face.” “If yer 
beaten, never know et, ’tis’nt policy to 
show it,’ and finally, wash it all down 
with a cool and refreshing draught from 
the crystal spring of the Hoosier poet, 
James Whitcomb Riley: 


‘Tt hain’t no use to grumble and com- 
plain; 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice.”’ 


Happy is that usher (and fortunate in- 
deed is the church in which he exercises his 
gifts and graces) who, if not handsome, has, 
in the words of Cooper in Deerslayer, ‘‘a 
sartin’ look that says plainer than any 
words, that all’s right within,’ and who, 
looking upon his service in the house of 
God as sacred, can testify with Whittier: 

“O friends! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 
Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love to man I bear.”’ 


Ability to Speak 

(Continued from page 1332) 
that it is up to date. Seek diligently just 
the right word, until its use becomes a 
habit, as a stone-mason looks for the stone 
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to fill each niche. Make careful study of 
synonyms, and antonyms, for whose use 
special dictionaries exist. Dr. Kerr B. 
Tupper: ‘“‘A man’s culture is tested by his 
adjectives.” This suggestion will be found 
helpful: get a small blank book, and enter in 
two colums, in the left good, and in the 
right disparaging, adjectives that are not 
yet in your every-day vocabulary. When 
you write or speak, incorporate them. 


Adopt words of strength. Elegance, 
smoothness, are important; but only as ad- 
juncts to strength. How often, as the 
spinner of talk reflects on his public utter- 
ance, he finds that “sad memory weaves 
nothing but leaves.’’ Virile words brace the 
hearer like a tonic. Short sentences make 
for vitality. Study the effect of the short 
sentence in the French writers, like Verne, 
Dumas, Hugo. A simple direct style, 
couched in virile Anglo-Saxon words, is 
demanded by hearers today. Mid-Vic- 
torian latinisms, labored epigrams,. even 
“poetic imagery,’’ are of a past day. Strike 
straight from the shoulder, aiming for the 
spot between the two eyes. We no longer 
define a man as Spencer did: 


“Man is a transcendental ideation of solidaric 
intersceptive autochthonal redaction and _ or- 
gasmic individualism of mobilized aggressus and 
noctic and dianoctic plasticities of intellectivity; 
i.e., man is an ectypical macrocosmic modality of 
ultraneous and fusiform differentiation, spontane- 
ously recemated into homogenous individuality.” 


Leave to scientific discussion the technical 
phraseology of science. Egotism may 
parade on the platform great swelling 
words, but men of intelligence do not need 
them. 


An old negro, says the Chicago Times- Herald, 
was driving a drummer to the station in a southern 
city, when this conversation took place. 

“Boss, if you kin say over a few big words on 
de way down, I’d be extremely disobliged to you.” 

,,How big words do you want?” 

“Caint get ’em too big, boss. I’s a powerful 
hand to remember big words, and git em off when 
a calamitous occasion predominates.” 

“Do you expect to find use for them this 
morning?” 

“*Reckon I does, say, My son Abraham works 
down to de depot, and whenever I comes forward 
he tries to show off ober me, and makes me feel 
small. He’Jl try it on dis mawnin’, an’ I jest 
want to be fixed to paralyze his desirability.” 

We had about a half mile to go, and before we 
reached the depot I gave him a large and choice 
assortment of Webster’s longest vocabularic 
curiosities. 
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When we drew up at the platform, Abraham 
was there and also a dozen white people who 
were to go out on the train. It was a good op- 
portunity for the son to show off, and he realized 
it, and came forward and waved his arms and 
shouted: ‘‘Yo’ dar, ole man; hain’t I told you 
about four hundred times not to sagacitate dat 
stupendous old vehicle in the way ob de omnibus? 
Some ole niggers don’t seem to hab no mo’ idea 
ob de consaguinity ob rectitude dan a squash.” 

“Was yo’ spoken to me, sah? quickly demanded 
the father, as he stood up and glared at Abraham. 

“Ob cose I was.” 

“Den, sah, I wish you to distinctly understand 
dat when de cooperation ob de imperialism seems 
to assimilate a disreputable infringement of 
hereditary avariciousness, I shall retract my 
individuality, but not befo’, sah.”’ 

Abraham’s eyes hung out, his complexion be- 
came ash-color, and his knees bent under him as 
if the springs were about to give way. It was a 
moment before he could utter a sound, and then 
reached for my trunk with the muttered ob- 
servation: “Things am gettin’ so mixed up I 
can’t tell whedder I am de son or his father.’’ 


Use, therefore, familiar words. Words, 
like clothes, are for the purpose of attract- 
ing attention not to themselves but to the 
thought that they adorn. Dr. Johnson’s 
polysyllabie latinisms would bring ridicule 
from a modern audience. A speaker that 
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used them would be believed to be “‘showing 
off.”” Such sonorous harangues make us 
feel like the captain of fifty that said to 
Elijah the prophet: ‘‘O man of God, the king 
hath said, Come down!”’ 

Learn to use picture words, and to use 
them naturally. Cultivate imagination. 
A figure of speech, like a longer illustration, 
must not seem to have been “lugged in.” 
No other words so color literature, or clarify 
ideas. Written language began with hiero- 
glyphics. Such words are the familiar 
speech of the savage, as of the poet, both 
of whom live near the heart of nature. 
Study the Indian Tagore, and the poet of 
the plains, Vachel Lindsay. When we 
say that a writer has beauty of style, we 
mean that he employs figurative language. 
Convey an incident, a character sketch, 
a history, a travel experience, by a picture 
word. Reading poetry will enlarge the 
vocabulary, and open the eyes of the 
mind. There are two sort of picture words, 
the metaphor, and the simile. The simile 
is a comparison, being introduced by like or 
as. Mark Twain quoted a friend in a simile: 
“‘Turner’s paintings are like a tortoise-shell 
cat having a fit in a platter of tomatoes.” 
A metaphor substitutes the picture for the 
word, without the intervening comparison. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S FRIEND 
Clergymens Co-operative Beneficial Association 


BRENEMAN BUILDING 


LANCASTER, PA. 


An Association that has paid its members over $700,000.00 in sick, accident 
and death benefits during the twenty years of its history, 


in a Christian Spirit and 
without a lot of Red Tape, 
is deserving of your serious attention and membership 


Provides Sick, Accident, Accidental and Natural Death Protection AT COST . 
Not organized for profit, but for service 
A non-cancellable protection for Clergymen 
Benefits paid to members in 1928, over $63,000.00 


Cost only $12.00 per year 


Double protection at $24.00 
Take two minutes to fill out this form and mail 


CLERGYMENS CO-OPERATIVE BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 


Breneman Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me descriptive printed matter and application form for your exceptional health and accident 


protection for Clergymen. 


We can use several full or part time representatives. 


It is understood that this carries no obligation on my part. 


Good commission. 


Request details. 
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“... attracts attention at least 
two blocks away at night” 


/ SINT PAU s 
So writes the pastor of the church where this R& E 
INTERCHANGEABLE LETTER ELECTRIC 
BULLETIN has been installed. Designed by experts 
it attracts the greatest possible attention— yet gains 
itin a way in keeping with the dignity of its message. 


Note how copy panel may be 
removed in sections. Letters 
are easily interchangeable. : a 

Color may be introduced as eoRINT PAUIS NS 


EVANGELICAL 


desired. Illuminated from 
behind they seem to shine 
with their own light. 


Left — Showing announcement 
being changed. 


Let us send you illustrated Right—Showing Bulletin with pro- 
monograph. No obligation. tecting glass door closed and locked. 


RAWSON & EVANS CoO. 


718 WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


jae 


has its advantages 


STILL The instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed 
which best suits the subject which he is discussing. 


PROJ ECTION He may dwell on any particular illustration as long 


as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch 
& Lomb LRM Combined Balopticon. Slides may be 
obtained at a small cost, photographs, pages of a book, 
postcards or the specimen itself will do. 

If a film attachment is used, even film, which is 
available on many subjects, can be used. 


Send for Our Balopticon Booklet 


712 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Order on Approval 


Some of these New Style collection plates 
will add a pleasing touch to the service. 


Ex44—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 9 inches, 
plush-lined bottom, convex side means double the capacity 
of ordinary plate; flange on bottom permits stacking an 

number. Brown mahogany finish or imitation on oak 
finish, $2.65; Genuine Walnut 

Ex46—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 10 ce 
brown mahogany finish or imitation golden oak finish, 
$2.95; Genuine Walnut $3.3 


Church Furniture 


A few pieces of our fine Pulpit 
Furniture will add beauty and dis- 
tinction to your church interior. You 
will find it easy and a pleasure to select 
from the many beautiful designs shown 
in our catalog. Nowhere will you find 
better, more 8 sicilfully constructed, more 
richly finished furniture which stands 
out above the ordinary as something 
to be admired. Our prices are sur- 
prisingly low and we ship on approval, 

Our fine new catalog will be mailed free. 
State what ls needed. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1116 South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois 


MM-1565 Copper Bracket Lantern 


The entrance to so many churches present 
an uninviting appearance, due to improper 
lighting. Don’t overlook this important fact, 
for correct illumination plays a vital part in 
creating impressiveness and dignity to the 


house of God. 


The above illustration designed for church 
entrances and other sketch suggestions gladly 
given, whether it be for one fixture or the 


entire church building. Write us today. 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Decorative Lighting Fixtures for Churches 
1743-49 N. rath St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A French writer: ‘‘The sky is a letter, of 
which the sun is the seal; when night 
comes on and removes the seal, we read in a 
thousand starry letters that God is love.” 
Allegory and parable are extended meta- 
phors and similies. Do not drag your 
figure so far that it becomes frayed around 
the edges. Do not mix figures, either 
with unfigurative language, or with each 
other. Avoid Irish “bulls” and cheap 
puns. If you pun, use only such play on 
words as is really diverting or forcible. 
The Bible and Shakespeare abound in 
brilliant puns. 


Select your words carefully. Enlarge your 
vocabulary. A young minister recalls his 
first speech in prayer-meeting: “If we’re 
going to do something, we ought to do some- 
thing that’s worth something.” That speech 
had more sagacity than vocabulary. When 
you hear a yeasty new word, or read it, 
look it up, if not sure of its meaning, and 
bring it into service at the first opportunity. 
Use a new word three times, and you will 
use it spontaneously. To your list of ad- 
jectives, you are ready now to add a list of 
nouns, selected for their variety, apposite- 
ness and novelty; novelty to yourself, but 
not so bizarre as not to be understood by 
intelligent readers. Translate other lan- 
guages, and you will be lead to take down 
from your mental shelves many words 
hitherto unused. Rufus Choate read care- 
fully every day a page of the dictionary. 
A young Englishman from the mines, a 
member of my congregation, who had had 
no advantages of family or early culture, 
carried a dictionary in his pocket, and 
studied it at every spare moment. By the 
time he finished preparatory school, he was 
one of the best preachers in the state; by the 
time he reached college, he won all the 
debating prizes. A less-than-average stu- 
dent, public speaking was the passion of 
his life, on which he labored night and day. 


Look well to your enunciation and pro- 
nunciation. Fowler in The Art of Speech 
Making: ‘Probably half the people who 
inhabit the earth have some impediment in 
their speech.”’ As careless writing makes a 
letter illegible, so muggy speaking makes a 
speech unintelligible. Both are owing to 
ill-formed words, and their maker deserves 
the general contempt that is felt for his 
work. A United States Adjutant General 
during the war: “‘A great number of men 
have failed at camp because of their in- 
ability to articulate clearly. A man who can- 
not impart his ideas to his command in clear 
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PIC TUROL 


the churchman’s most 
helpful teaching tool 


Picturol, because it visualizes and dramatizes religious facts and 
events, is the churchman’s most valued teaching tool. For with 
less effort and in less time you have your subject matter prepared 

. and when presented it fascinates and interests your class as no 
verbal presentation can. Through specially selected pictures to 
illustrate every Biblical fact of importance, what ordinarily would 
seem drab and uninteresting becomes replete with fascination and 
The 8. V. E. Picturol Projector with Carrying meaning, Facts are remembered . . , the entire significance of 

Case, Library and Teaching Manuals. religion is clarified and made impressive when you picture your 
2 lessons with Picturol 


: : : ; : 
Films in Wide Variety What it Is 

A large library of religious films is available on Picturol is a simple, light weight, scientifically dewigned still 
Peep cals every religious Subject, You select them film projector, which projects from a standard non-inflammable film. 
ae yousael from an oa library. Helpful teach- It is easily moved from place to place... easily operated and can be 
ing manuals accompany each film, connected to any convenient electric light socket or battery. 

: 

Low in Cost - 

The cost of Picturol and a complete religious film Society for Visual Education, 
library is reasonable and within reach of all churches, Dept, 919, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Send the coupon for complete information and special Chicago, Hlinois 


Sree film offer. Gentlemen: 


SOCIETY FOR bases pled. to Senge complete information on Pieturol 
VISUAL EDUCATION Nae 
Dept. 919, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. City State 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors Church 
of Visual Aids 


I have a stereopticon machine, 


I have no stereopticon machine. 


One Good Look 


at the sample which we will send on request 


will be convincing proo 


Arthur McKee’s 
Own Song Book 


192 pages, 232 songs 
that everyone loves to 
sing. The best of the 
old songs, and the cream 
of the new. Compiled 
by Arthur McKee and 
J.B. Sturgis for general 
purpose and evangelistic 
services. This is the book 
used by Mr. McKee in 
the great evangelistic 
services conducted by 
Gypsy Smith, Jr. 

Send today for sample copy. 25 cents in 
Manila binding; 30 cents in Sunburst bind- 
ing; 40 cents in Cloth. Parcel Post collect. 
In lots of 100 copies, 5 cents per copy less. 

Destined to become one of the great 
hymnals. Use it in your Church and Church 
School. 


The STANDARD PUBLISHING Co. 
Dept. C-9, 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


Folding 
Chairs 


Are Comfortable, 
Attractive, and 
Fold Compactly 


Also saddle seats, all metal or 
upholstered in leatherette 


An unusual folding chair, backed 
by a ten-year guarantee 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
1130 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Manufacturers of Metal Furniture Since 1897 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Melodious 
Liberty, 
CHIMES 
—the “Soul” of the Organ 


Their pure, inspiring tones stand 
out as rare jewels against the back- 
ground of your instrument. No 
organ is complete without the 
poignant beauty of these Liberty 
bell-tones. Easily installed in any 
organ, new or old. Add ‘‘soul’’ 
quality to the beauty and power of 
your playing. 

Liberty Chimes—the perfect gift 
or memorial. 
Write for new catalog containing infor- 


mation of help and value to any organist, 
Minister or music committee. 


Consult Your Organ Builder. 


The KOHLER-LIEBICH COMPANY 
3543 Lincoln Avenue .. Chicago 


TITIO 


Simoes 


Type ‘‘J” Dividing Large Auditorium 


Separate class-fooms and economy of floor space provided 
at a reasonable cost by using Acme Partitions. Send for 
descriptive folder. 

Our engincering staff with 38 year's experience will hel 
you solve your problem. Méail brief sketch giving details 
of floor plan with dimension. 

Exceptional factory and, transportation facilities permit 
prompt shipment. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY 


3536 Peralta St. 
Oakland, California 
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distinct language, and with sufficient volume 
of voice to be heard reasonably far, is not 
qualified to give command upon which 
human life will depend.’”’ Of what value 
is it that you know what you mean, when 
no one else can? 

Enunciation is distinctness of utterance, 
giving not only the vowels but also the con- 
sonants, their par value. To clip a syllable 
may be as great a crime as to clip a guinea. 
Have you ever played the game of Scandal? 
It is a revelation of the average jumbled 
enunciation. The first person in the row 
whispers a sentence, and the rest, each to 
his neighbor, repeat what they have heard. 
“This is a worm: do not step on it”? became 
“This is a warm doughnut: step on it.”” A 
boy, when asked to illustrate the words 
“kith and kin:’’ “A man asked my sister 
‘May I kith you?’ and she said, ‘You kin.’ ” 
The commonest errors are: clipping words, 
running them together—a practice that 
makes the French language so difficult for 
the foreigner to understand — changing 
vowel sounds, as Europeans do with 
English words; and not opening the mouth. 
If an engineer were as reckless with his 
pipes and valves as most speakers are with 
the use of their throat and lips, there would 
be an explosion. It is the accepted opinion 
that vowel sounds are the chief sufferers in - 
faulty enunciation. But I think the con- 
sonantal sounds are as frequently smothered. 
It is true that our language is vexatiously 
puzzling. Imagine a foreigner trying to 
pronounce accurately the lines: 


“Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 
through, 

Through life’s dark lough my course I’ll still 
pursue.” 


Pronounce all of the above words as any 
one of them is pronounced, and note the 
result. 


Pronunciation is speaking the word ac- 
cording to the best usage, as determined by 
the dictionary. The habit of skimming 
books for their story, with no attention to 
the style is partly responsible for mis- 
pronunciation in speech. Form the habit 
of hearing, in the mind, the word as it 
should be pronounced, without moving the 
lips, or uttering a sound, letting ‘‘the ear 
feel the sound.’’ Pronounce the whole 
word. It is as faulty to say priess or munss 
for priests or months, as to say “goin’ an’ 
comin’.’’ Practice on the familiar tongue- 
twisters, ‘‘Theophilus Thistle,’’ She sells 
sea-shells,’”’ ““Seven croquey-roqueys down 
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Is your church adequately lighted? Are the 


lighting fixtures beautiful and worthy of the 
architectural setting in which they are placed? 
If you are not entirely satisfied with them let 
our 25 years’ of experience in church lighting 
assist you in improving the illumination and 
appearance of your church interior. No 
obligation is incurred by consulting us. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


Specialists in Church Lighting 
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UNITYPE 


| EVERY OAY 


Tus Caurcr 
18 OPEN TO ALL | 


WHO SEEK 


BRONZED COPPER 


CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Either Black or White background 
inner frames 


“Unitype” bulletins offered in 
34 models designed in beautiful 
bronzed copper and also solid 
oak. All types with exclusive 
features that rank each one as 
the most impressive and durable 
in its class. 
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UNIT YPE 


216 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 


W. L. CLARKE CO., INC. When requesting catalogue 
52 LAFAYETTE ST. E9 please mention church 
NEW YORK CITY name and Expositor. 


OXFORD BIBLES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


_ THE MITE BIBLI 5 E 
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_— SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE 
BIBLE 
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NDIA PAPER 
BIBLE 


OXFORD 


Over 1,500,000 Copies Sold Each Year 
At all booksellers or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Stained Glass 
CHindows 


Religious or Secular 


J. M. Kase Stained Glass Studios 


46 W. 8th Street 30-36 N. 8th Street 
New York, N. Y. Reading, Pa. 


Established 1888 


May we send our Illustrated Brochure? 


Illustrate Your Sermons 
Take advantage of this special outfit offer 


Stereopticon 
with 250-watt 
Mazda Lamp 


A complete new 
outfit all for 
Portable Table 


Muslin Screen, 9 ft. $2 i 00 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 


Known for Stereopticons and Slides 
Since 1890 


918 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERIES No. 3 


NOW READY 


Due to popular request we are issuing a third series 
of our ‘Practical Sermon Outlines.’’ This series is 
based on the lives of various Bible characters, such as: 

Adam, the Man Who Lost His Way. 
Jacob, or A Thrilling Discovery. 
Moses, the Man Who Had Seen God. 
Balaam, the Man Who Blundered. 
Isaiah, or a Great Vision. 

And 15 More, Equally Good. 


20 outlines, contained in an 88-page book for only 
$1.00. Reserve your copy now, as this first edition is 
limited. 


The Church Press, pept. 1, Lostant, 111. 


MAKE MONEY "oc" 
CHURCH 

Selling our Better Sentiment Christmas 
Cards and Christmas Stationery. 

Box of 21 beautiful Christmas Cards with 
lined envelopes and Christmas Seals retails 
for $1.00. 

Box of Christmas Stationery, consisting 


of 12 sheets and envelopes retails for 50c. 

Your society can make as much as 100 
per cent profit on these two items. 

For one dollar we will send a sample 
box each of the Christmas Cards and the 
Stationery, postpaid. 

Write today for further information or samples. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO., Cedar Falls, lowa 
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a steep slope sliding,” “‘He thrusts his fists 
against the posts, and still insists he sees 
the ghosts.’’ Be fair to the vowels. In a 
New England college town, it is well to 
adopt the Italian a, as in Great Britain; 
but in the West, the speaker may not wish 
to go farther than the dictionary, which 
limits it to comparatively few words, as 
laugh, half, plant, staff, demand, aunt, wrath, 
ete. It would sound stilted, out West, to use 
the Italian a in the sentence: 


“T can’t laugh half enough at that calf on 
its path to the bath,’’ even though bidden 
by the dictionary to do so — to pronounce 
the words so. Watch for the long e’s: 
find out what your dictionary says about 
the words, medieval, fetish, economical, 
evangelical. And the double o: roof, root, 
hoof, woof, soon. No other letter has 
received such neglect as u, which is to be 
pronounced like ew and eu in few and 
beauty, in such words as tune, duke, suit, 
nude, Tuesday, institution, duty. As we 
already say cue, we must also say due; 
as we say few, let us also say new. Diph-~ 
thongs must be pronounced, both letters 
receiving their due, in diptheria, diphthong, 
naptha. The last word, however, is now 
often written without the first h. 


“Words are instruments of music: an ignorant 
man uses them for jargon; but when a master 
touches them, they have unexpected life and soul. 
Some words sound out like drums; some breathe 
memories sweet as flutes; some call like a clarionet; 
some shout a charge like trumpets; some are sweet 
as children’s talk; others rich as a mother’s answer- 
ing back.” 


“A CHALLENGE FO 
MODERNISM” 


An Interpretation of Bishop Butler’s 
“Analogy” by the well-known lecturer 


JOHN B. KOEHNE, D. D., LL. D. 


The three famous chapters dealing with 
“Future Retribution” are interpreted in the 


language of the common people. Funda- 
mentalists will be heartened, Modernists 
Challenged by its reading. Neither one 
can afford to ignore it. 


140 Pages Card—75 cents 


THE GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Calhoun and Superior Streets 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA 


Advertise in The Expositor and 
get results 
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5,000 MINISTERS WANTED 


Also Other Christian Workers 
To sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 


handsome velvet Scripture Mottos. 
Good Commissions. Send for free catalogue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
DEPT. No. “‘U” MONON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


When You Want the Best in 


SONG BOOKS 


write 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO. 
5701 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHIMES 


From your church tower? A 
memorial perhaps? 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Maryland 

> ® 
int Your Own 
chure! to Ca. cards, notices, program 


etc. Do them yourself at cost of paper and 
ink alone. We have outfitted thousands of 
e, churches. Press $11, larger $29, Rota 
7 $149. No previous knowledge needed. 
boy can operate with our instruction book: 
\ Sold direct fromthe factory Write for cat- 
alog of presses, type. paper and all details. 


The Kelsey Co., Y-32, Meriden, Conn 


. CUPS 


Glasses $1.00 Z 
Dozen. Tray and 36 

glasses $6.50 up. Best 
quality Collection and Bread 
Plates at low prices. Send for ‘ 
TRIAL OUTFIT. Write for free Catalog. 
THOMAS COMMUNION CO.,Bsx 15,Lima,Ohlo 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Hundreds of churches using our Non-Rusting, All-Metal 
Bulletin Boards, Electrically Lighted from the interior to 
announce church activities. New low prices. Send for 
booklet. 

MULTIFORM BULLETIN CO. 
Dept. 21, 7523 Stony Island Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS— 


In everlasting marble at the price of wood. $35 up. From 
the quarry direct to you. Illustrations on request. 
REDINGTON & COMPANY Scranton, Pa. 
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A. A. HONEYWELL 
Church Architect 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Specialists In 
Modern Church and Sunday School Buildings 
LARGE BOOK OF PLANS $1.00 


PAGE PIPE ORGANS 


Especially built for churches. Wonderful 
tone. Finest materials and workmanship 
Write for complete details. 


THE PAGE ORGAN COMPANY 
531 N. Jackson Street LIMA, OHIO 
CHOIR and 


PULPIT G OW N S 


Draperies, Hangings, Bookmarks, Embroid- 
ery Work, etc. Fine materials and high-class 
work at surprisingly low prices. Tell us what 
is needed so we can send the right catalog 
and samples FREE. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1153 South 4th Street Greenville, Wlinois 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send usa list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 PINE STREET - - - ~- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BILHORN FOLDING 


ORGANS 
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Evangel Bible Study Courses 


Course No. 1 Life and Teachings 
of OUR LORD 


Extension Dept. EVANGEL UNIVERSITY 
47 West 33rd Street Bayonne, N. J. 


OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 


BEST MATERIALS « LOWEST PRICES 


i" Ss) FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
i, Send for Illustrated Catalog 


ro 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 324 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 

= 21 styles. School, Chapel, Chautauqua and 

—— Folding Organs. Send for catalogue and prices. 
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Israel’s Downfall ------------ 1374 


Man Behind the Throne, The 1372 
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Book Reviews 1378 
Reviews 1384 
Changing Pastorates -__.----- 1386 
Musical Illustrations (Meyers) 1384 
Trotzky:6 Exile. 22-25-32 224 1384 
Tune Wanted for Missionary 

Hymn 225 oe ase ea 1386 
Unionizing the South -------- 1386 
Why Does Church Lose 

Membersic€ => 355+-s5---— 1384 
Scripture Texts 
i Kings 1428" 22-5. _--gh OBE 
t Kings 12:12-20 2 22 =o” ae. 1374 
2 Kings 11:1-4; 11:18_-___--- 1372 
2 Kings 179-08 =o ss see 1376 
t' ChronwiOsa7s 25-2 eee 1351 
2 Chron, 152122 ---- eee 1349 
Neh. 6:16 220 32 oe ee ae 
Neh: 7:2. eee Pe SPs 1351 
Eeel. 4:9 _ __-22- J __.--1350 
Jer: '81:29-80Ser- > = ee 1370 
Jer, 513302 eee 1352 
Hzek. 12:62 35 - ee pF 1370 
Hosea:'6:1-6-s =. 2. 425 1376 
Am0s)6:1-6 2 == ee 1376 
Zech. 1:4; 842-8 :21. ----<2-- 1352 
Matt; 3:4 ee. 52 Fe eee! 2 
AEC Oro de eet teres 1362 
Matt. 12:36-37; 138:15-16 -____ 1348 
Matt: 13-44508-12 225 = 1350 
Matt. 1652624 J502 see ee 1359 
Matt: 20-0 = =. oe 1361 
Matt 21285 Saar aen 1351 
Mark. 8:88522 5. 32 0es5-=- 508 1348 
ouike "719-1754 eee 1362 
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1 Cor, S'21-22. + 72 6. 1362 
1’ Cormisils Seles = FSS 1352 
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MéiM 
PORTABLE 
CHAPEL 


Twenty-five years of 
experience in the 
construction of port- 
able chapels have 
enabled us to produce 2 

this chapel as our achievement. Ready built in sections, with 
windows and doors complete in the sections. When the last sec- 
tion is in place the chapel is ready for occupancy. It can be 
erected in a very short time by unskilled labor. Write today for 
catalog and full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 17 Main Street, Saginaw, Michigan 


An Ashtabula Bulletin 
Attracts Attention 


“Everyone who sees our board is greatly 
impressed and it certainly attracts attention,” 
says a Pastor in Louisiana. 


Many other pastors throughout the United 
States have found Ashtabula Bulletins of great 


eed: itheran x help in advertising their churches. An Ashta- 

ose isccaadearee Shoal Z bula Bulletin will advertise your church and 

F a: Sm NE a 2 increase attendance. 

L SUNDAT SCHOOL $-154.8. - Ashtabula Bulletins are made of the seit 

; i“ : be finest materials and with proper care they wil 

| CLS DAY last a lifetime. 

OU Bae WELCOME, S| ee Send for our catalog—a postcard will do. 

; ‘ Everyone is cordially invited to visit our 

DY typeby. | plant, located on National Route 20, just 

‘ before you enter Ashtabula, Ohio, from the 

East, and see how carefully Ashtabula Bulle- 
tins are made. 

f de, | ee The Ashtabula Sign Company 


“The Home of Good Bulletins”’ 


} = $ , . 961 Kingsville Avenue Ashtabula, Ohio | 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 


DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 


Money Raising (See also Financial Partitions 
Campaigns) Acme Partition Co 


Woolverton Printing Company -____ _..-1400 “Quiet Zone” Folding Wall Co 
J. G. Wilson Corporation 


Motion Picture, Projectors, Stereop- Portable Chapels 
ticons, Supplies, Films Mershon & Morley Co. - 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
H. 8. Brown, Inc -- Printing Presses 
DeVry Corporation é The Kelsey Co 
mimes, Wallis Pie eee ee 
International Projector Co. - Publishers (Worthwhile Books) 
Movie Supply Company -_--_- iNpinedont Press 
Plymouth Film Corporation __ esdeintion Press 
Society for Visual Education _ (pienso 


Victor Animatograph Co DOUBLEDAY, DORAN CO 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Pastor’s Ideal Book Co 


Music Publishers eae Books) 
Bilborn Brothers -__-__-_- 
Hope Publishing Co 
Rodeheaver Company ________ 
Standard Publishing Company 
TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO._- 


Sermon Helps 
Author’s Research Bureau 


Stationery and Envelopes 
J. R. S. Company ~ 


7 Star Print 
Organs (Pipe) ar Printery 


ne ISIS GU Sunday School Supplies 

inners Organ Co 

GEORGE KILGEN & SONS, INC Goodenoughic Woglom:Ga-— 
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Pilcher’s Henry, Sons, Ince. Seeing Truth Company ----1408 
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ae ene WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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A. L. White Mfg. Co 
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Parish Papers William G. Harder & Company 
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The appearance of an advertisement in the Expositor is the Expositor’s warranty of the commodity 
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Are You Planning to Build a 
Church— Parsonage or 
School in 1929? 


Are you planning to purchase any 


equipment for your church 
“9 


You will want information from various manufacturers about the purchases you plan to 
make, before you make your selection. 

You can secure the names of manufacturers, or catalogues and circulars describing the 
products or articles you want, by filling in the blank printed here for your convenience. This 
service is free. 


Westarteditowuld ass .0- ees inf 2. eee eee of 19 


We'planto’beginibuilding a_- 22). 2.5.22. oe abouts 2-2 2 Sere re 1929. 
The seating capacity will be__._______________. The-costzwill be: Sas sce = sees os ee 
We plan to remodel our__________._________-- building, beginning________._______-_- 1929. 


We want information on the items checked to aid us in our selection of service, materials, 
and equipment. 


Acoustics Chimes 
Architects Organs 
Building Material Organ Blowers 
Brick Pianos 
Stone Choir Gowns 
Cement Choir Music 
Ceilings — Hymn Books 
Flooring Windows — Stained Glass 
Doors and Sashes Stereopticons 
Lighting Fixtures Films and Slides 
Paint Bulletin Boards 
Partitions Kitchen and Dining Room 
Plumbing Coffee Urns 
Roofing Dishes 
Ventilating Utensils (Aluminum, Granite, 
Construction Companies Enamel) 
Decorators Glassware 
Furnaces Silver 
Furniture Linen 
Altar : Serving Table 
Chancel Folding Chairs 
Pulpits Steam Tables 
Seating Gymnasium Equipment 
Carpeting Drinking Fountains 


Statues and Art Work 
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ANNUAL INDEX—Volume XXX 


October, 1928, to September, 1929, inclusive 


ARTICLES 


Advancement in Life____________ 1011 
Bible, Factualizing the—Smith ___1327 
Books Useful for Minister________ 5 


Building Budget—Lackland__ 
Call, The—Chamness___________- 
Campaign Director—Rulon 
Challenge from Pew— Henry 
Chimes 2st soe 
Choosing Floors—Berry__-____ __ 
Christmas Day—Ormerod__ . 
Christmas Gifts—Bridge_________ 

Christmas, Heart of—Hamlin____ 257 
Christmas Message—Burns______ 256 
Church Construction_______.____ 

Climb to Heaven—Daniel_ 
Cover Pictures > 

Cover Picture, Transfiguration___ 648 
Dagger in Cross—Boreham__-_____ 637 
Dream of a Hungry Man—Bore- 


Eyrie, The—Boreham __ 
F. W. Boreham—Low__________- 
Faith, Christie 6 

Feed My Lambs—Grafflin_______ 140 
500 At Prayer Meeting—Ford____ 642 


Folding Partitions—Phillips_____ 174 
Forgotten Hero—Lenske ________ 253 
Funeral Service—Daniel_________ 145 


Glimpses of Life—Burlingame _ ___1233 
God Gone Out of Style-_________ 
Grey Pool, The—Boreham_______ 
Hymns and Haws—Bach __ 
Hymns, Effective—Hart________ 
Immortal Hope—Braunstein _____ 639 
InvAppreciation === 9 =. ok 1241 
Instinct of Cireumference________ 499 
Invocation, Worshipper Share____1012 
John the Baptist—Wiegman 501 
Lent, History and Meaning____ 
Letter to Successor—Scotford 
Letters From Preacher Father____ 322 
Lighting Effects—Brown________ 
Lincoln, A Paper— Kellock_______ 
Minister and Peace—Morton 
Minister as Movie Maker 


Missionaries’ Furlough __________1229 
Mother at Her Best—Burns______ 972 
Music in Worship— Nesper ______ 29 
Music in Worship—Poppen ______ 27 
Music, Minister and His—Peery__ 21 
Music of Sanctuary—Protheroe__._ 15 
Nagging vs. Tagging— Hodgson___ 390 
Needle Woman—Boreham_______ 895 
New Forms—Brostrom___.-..._. 778 
New Year, Minister’s— Keast____ 383 
Organ, The Making of—Floyd___. 23 
Outdistanced Wives___________—_ 1232 
Patriotism—Schroeder -__________ 1129 
Preacher, Primary Requisites— 
Stidger _- -..__. 899, 1017, 1136, 1333 
Er caeag Allegorical— 
OCHO at eee eae oe 1329 
Pre-Easter Campaign—Ramsey_.. 633 
Preparing the Foundation______ __ 763 


Public Speaking—Phelps, 17, 142, 258, 
386, 503, 635, 767, 897, 1018, 1133, 1331 
Questionnaire of Preaching 640 
Religion at its Best—Smith 
Reply from the Pulpit—Preston___ 385 
Rows of Pipes—Clinton__________ 776 
Serap Book, The Old—Webster___ 510 
Singing Hymns—Schroeder Ee 25 

ey a Church, Why—Mont- , 
391 


Suaoping the Chair—Boreham____ 137 
Something for Nothing—Mehaffey soles 
South Arlington—Waugh________ 

Sunday Night Services— Kenna_ “1181 
Use of Tile—Duncan____________ 

Usher, The —Blair______- 
Vacations for Ministers__ 
Week of Prayer Topics__ 5 
What Are the Facts_____________ 

Why the Angels Sang—Branch ___ 251 


Women Also—Fletcher_-_---_____ 900 
Words From Luther—Morris_____ 358 
Worship in Song—Simopson ______ 19 


ee 2 rs 


EDITORIAL 


Alchemic Gold=. 32... .-e<s-293 31 
Between the Dark and Daylight_. 266 
Binder Dwines) 222 8 lessee n ees 30 
Bucket-Swinging Pastors _ 
Close to the Canvas_____-_-__-_-- 
Denominational Fees 2 These___1239 
Exposure: Meter. =o 397 


Hive Level > 5232-2 ee ee 1336 
Filter Adjustment ____________-- 645 
hog PMying= —. -_ 5s 69528 se 512 
Forced) TWandings. 5.02 ea) ee 907 
For Now is Christ Risen___-_-_-- 644 
Frog Feathers 

Go Lightly ______- 

Green Peppers 

Green-Winged Teal_____________ 396 
Headlights on Behind___________ 1238 
His: Call." sess ae ae 266 
Tuch Minded = ets sy te eases oe 32 
ironies Sputter--si0) Bie) ee eee 1138 
Law in the Woods --_____-------- 646 
Life's) Wilderness)/.2 2-2 22-52 1138 


Might:in the Darks.) eee 
Mother’s Day________ 

My Friend 2225 2252" 

Not a Chance______ 


Open Throttle___- 
Parish Brokerage 
Peace and Good Will---_----_-- 
Pedigreed and All That____--_--_ 
Power of Union-----___- 
Reply From the Pulpit 
Rule of Thumb, The-- 
Saul of Today____-_ 
Seller of Ties_____-_- 
Sharing the Highway __ 
Shepherd of Souls - - __ 
Spoon! ted 525s sas Se 
Still, SmalliWoices 2 222 2ee ole. 
Sunshine Joes osu nat eee a eee 
Swallowing False Teeth - ~~ -_ 


Thankspiying ae 22> See eee 

Through the Valley and Shadow__ 264 
Transportation of Thought______- 780 
Vision of the Sightless______ ~= b12 
White Mule and Pinto___-_- . 398 
Whither Away ----__ 1022 
Words Across the Sea -_ 514 
World’s Worst Salesman ________ 1023 


PREACHERS AND 
PREACHING 


Ambassador. hes) see 
Clarity. 2-3. ht Woe sores 
Code of Ethics. ..- -..--_- 
Compulsion, The Great 
Counsel for Preachers - -- __ ~~ 

Creed of the Pastor _____-_-.-_-- 649 
Don’ts for Young Divines - - - --__ 1288 
Free Speech in Pulpit— Kennedy __ oe 
Jefferson, Charles E._-___--_-_-_-- 
Life, Let the Minister Know - -__- 1388 
Locomotive and Art Institute____ 909 
Minister, How to Succeed 
Ministers I Have Known---___-_- 
Ministers, Tabloid Counsels — 


Sonttliee sees oe De ae PE 150 
Ministry, indiof. === 22133 52e 268 
Ministry, Mr. Smith on Cheerful__ 150 
Morrison, George Herbert - - ~~ -~__ 1025 
Paradoxes for Preacher -__-______ 650 


Passiontide, Preacher’s— Keast___ 649 
Pray, How Shall the Minister 1244 


Preach) So. hatlases seen = 2_=-1026 
Preacher's: Job: 2 oes es 515 
Preachers, Reminders for - -__-- ~~ 1339 
Preaching, Lectures on _--_______ 399 
Preaching, Ministry of______~-__- 33 
Salary) sso 52h eee 1244 
Sermon Preparation ___ Seiae 
Teacher, Minister as___ --- 400 
Worship ne en ea ee 909 
Vielding‘oftAaron o3222 22 ee= 1140 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


The Bulletin Board, 34, 150, 268, 516, 
648, 782, 908, 1140. 


GOLD-MINING 


Gold-Mining— Hallock, 41, 158, 278, 
412, 524, 658, 790, 919, 1041, 1149, 
1250, 1348 

Christ in Politics, Commerce, Edu- 
Cations =. 2S Se ea 158 

Forgiven for Love_-_-_____- ea AM 

Getting Near to God a 

Gospel; Heartiot 22a ee 

Holy Spiritsso2 5 eee 


Jerusalem, Beginning at_________ 413 
Sermons on the Mount__________ 412 
Three Themes in December 

Preachingea se. ets eee 278 


WORK WITH BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Absent Scholars, Caring for______ 929 
Addresses (4)—Flynn_.---__-__- 669 
American, Worthwhile --___-_____ 534 
America’s Youth Movement -- -__1158 
Beginning Again—Braunstein ____ 668 
Books for Workers ------------- 1258 
Books Ideal Companions -~—_~--_____ 930 
Boy, What‘isia 2235222 ee 929 
Career, Sit Down—Bowden - - -__- 930 


Chats with Children — 


Ward, 49, 169, 288, 423, 536, 671, 800, 
931, 1053, 1355 


Children—Thornton _-.-__------ 1051 
Children’s Sermons—Smith - . --__ 799 
Christian Education—Russell____ 417 
Christmas Carol (Sermon) ---____ 288 


Christmas in Retrospect—Black __ 285 
Christmas Special—Burns 286 
Church, A Model______-_--_____ 

Communion—Flynn - - - - - - 
Crossbuli, sasc0 523) tees 671 
Day-Calendar Omitted—Tomlin _ 287 
Dramatization 1258 


Enthroning Childhood _-_-_-____ 1050 
Fall Program, Planning the______ 1258 
Fragments= sor.) 2)e oo. - 931 
Garm, a Hostage—Ward __ ne) 
Give the Children a Chance -____ 533 
Illustrated Sermon— Hanes - -____ 800 


Making Others Glad__-___-______ 
Mystic Books] 322 = 22 e 
Name, Heralds of —Flynn 66 
Nothing to You, Is It—Flynn____1261 
Old Father Time—Tomlin_______ 422 
Order of the Covenant -_-~__- 
Orderliness—Greene _-____--_--_- 
Partnership, Kingdom—Flynn ___ 670 
Path to Happiness—Ward 6: 
PlayitorChorch]. =) =e ae 
Prince's Jewel. . =. A= s Skea 


Puzzle. 22-2 eee es * 
Rally Day, A Real— Keast_-___ - 1353 
Religion—Flynn______.._--___-- 670 


Religious Education—LeSourd ___1156 
Rescuers’ Reward 536 


Time—Shepard sis - o- Sansa 

Thanksgiving, Biblical—Burns___ 167 
Unfailing Light—Jones_______ 420, 534 
Useless Load (Sermon) - - ~_______ 423 
Visitor'mi@ard— _.._._ go -28 25929 
Witch-Hazel and October -_..___ 49 
Won the Game, Who---_-_- - 49 
Youth, Keeping Step—Dill __ _ 668 
Wout, The Dayiof=.. eee 1156 
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PULPIT AND 
PASTORAL PRAYERS 


Bondage of Love____ 
Christ and Nations_____________ 
Christianity, Transfiguring Touch_ 389 


Christlike. Man. 27-5 25 425 
DIV se el pe 5 en Se 170 
Moreiveniesa s. - - ta 5 te ee po 537 
Golden Thread of Life__________ 289 
Goodness, Beauty of____________ 672 
Grand Quest of Man ___________ 290 
Par Vestiee oe one er ae Lee to 170 
Hope of Christians_____________ 425 
Enwrought life... -=) 5 os ey 425 
Land of Heart’s Desire__________ 289 
Majority, Thee 5-257 ee se 672 
Our Heavenly Father___________ 290 
Peace Among Nations__________ 173 
Power of Experience____________ 290 
PNA Veron Unity -Sesee > een 537 


Protection and Deliverance ___ 
Reality, Touchstone of ____ 

Serving Love 5 
POUshipomss <<... Poe Bes 5 
Sorrow, For Those in___________ 


SERMONS 


Angel Has Departed____________1370 
Armistice, Gift to the Nation seal yes 
Autumn Leaves—Bowden _______ 


Battle of Life— Klein___________ 121 
Bells of Bethlehem—Burrell_____ 302 
Boiling Heart, The—Stephens ____1062 
Canada—Johnston-.___________. 1165 
Challenge to Decision—Williamson 61 
Christ’s Redeeming Love________ 944 
Comfort of Consummation— 
Whitaker 


Norwood 
Death, Gains of—Morrison __ 


Faith of a Martyr—Mc Kay____-_ 1066 
Hero and His Summons--________ 549 
Jesus Passeth By— Nabers_______ 438 
Life and Death—Braunstein _____1284 
Life’s Sunrise— Lees ___._.-_____ 6 


Light of World—Bach -___- 
Locust and Wild Honey ___ gs 
Master Musician—Cooper - - - - , -- 
Mind of Christ— Newton _---___- 
Need of the Hour—Osgood_______ 
Nick of Time— Harkey__________ 

No Sons—But rai Seay es 553 
Offset to Riches—Peck 546 
Open Doors—Mc Kay __ 

Other View, the_______ 
Prayer Changes Things. 


Seeing God—Look _-____________ 945 
Self-Realization—Belden ________ 942 
Sermon Outlines (4)—Piero______ 1370 
coytig 1 ALS 3 I ee Se ee cee 1370 
Something for Serving—Rees ____1272 
Sour Grapes cence ess ee 1370 
Stewardship, Grace of Liberality— 
TONE Po a 306 
Stimulus of Christ—Dawson_____ 813 
Taking Jesus Into Our Homes— 
CYUROIES eS 2) oe I Be 683 
Marshish—— Holmes eee SOR Ter 939 
That Boy, Father and Son— 
WAXRCINEL EN. sat we DE 183 
Thanksgiving, Jewel in His Crown 
PW CRE cas ree alee Seed 179 


Thanksgiving, Time for Saying 
Grace—Bowden--_---.--_-_--- 
Unchanging Christ—Rothenberger_1269 


We Would See Jesus—Truett _-.. 809 
Where is God—Moore_____-_-_-- 1063 
Wisdom, Greatest in the World— 

SS NOFIMOD 5. -- eee ae 
World Is Yours, The—Titlle_____ 1362 


PRAYER MEETINGS 


All Things: in. C@hrish=--_...-._.. 186 
Brotherhood, a Great___________ 188 
Business and Word of God ______ 441 
Christ in Experience_--_________ 310 
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Christin Vow te -yen es 2 2 es 186 
Christian Character____________ 441 


Cross, Doctrine of -_-.____-_____ 687 
Grousy Power ot 26.2 ss Sb tS 686 
Cross Primacy,o0f2se oe) 8 685 
Cross, Principleof = 252-2 - ==. 687 
Disciples, Go Tell!His_._._______ 684 
BMaater Daye) a eee Fee | 685 
Ephesians, Study in-___________ 63 
Epistle to the Colossians—Shanks_ 186 
Epistle to the Philippians________ 308 
Exaltation of Jesus____.-_________ 308 
Forward or Backward___________ 562 
LIS Steps ace eee een Sn nee 566 
Interest We Drawo eens Be 564 
Joy in the Midst of pusenng _ 308 
Kadesh and Its Challenge_______ 560 
Man of the Hour__-_____________ 561 
Meditations—Clare_____________ 685 
iNew: Chapter se28 7 ee ee = 439 
Nine, Where Are the____________ 561 
Peacciot Christ =. 02 == 1a _-- 334 
FAY CR A= Se es ee eee © 441 
Prayer Meeting Outlines—McClure 726 
Prayers, wo ss ses ee eae UDG) 
Proof of Resurrection___________ 684 
Religion; Heart = 2s ae ee 7126 
Religion; Living= 2 ee 7132 
Religion, Personal______________ 730 
Religion, Responsive____________ 736 
Resurrected Life_________ ye O84 
Resurrection of Christ___.______ 684 
Risen Life and Its Symbolism____ 188 
Women and Work of World _____ 441 
Wisdori,: Tre = 25 so. ee Se 564 
Meditations 947 
Capitaliah te 2 Sse e = ore 948 


Four-sided or Lop-sided __ 
Peace, Guarantee of____________ 
People, Four Classes of _ __ 
Personal Immortality___________ 


Mid-Week Topics 


Stranahan, 56, 176, 299, 434, 559, 688, 

818, 950, 1068, 1172, 1274, 1372 
Abraham, Pioneer of Faith _____ 1068 
Amosiand: Hosea sen 
Business, Baal of 
Central Wires eo. as 
Challenge of Youth ___ 
Cinldrenguirstess = aioe eee ee 


Go Ve-Tberelore.._ ss sk . 


Greatest Thing in World________ 58 
Mopenthe Greaty ooo se 818 
Intolerance, Religious___________ 57 
Israel’s Downfall__-____________ 1374 
Jacobe iW ells sek SS ee ee 818 
Jeremiah, Prophet of Courage____ 966 
Jesus, a Missionary ee Se ae SB hyo 
Jesus Satisfies______ _-1275 
Joseph the Dreamer __ 1068 


King and the Kingdom _________ 820 
Lord’s Day, Right Uses of _______ 690 
Man Behind the Throne, The_ aaaeae 


Marriage of Cana____-_________ 435 
Memorial, Foes Overcoming _____ 970 
Money Changers Sees. Se ee 177 
Moses the Great Leader_________1069 
Nehemiah, the Bold Builder_____ 950 
Only a Child) 2252 -- 22 za & S01 
Others< 22 = a7. 4692 
Patriotic Queen eee) 
Peter, Who Say Ye_____ 221276 
Pride, National ________ a 690 
Prodigal Son _---.=._-__ 22 822 


Religion, What Is______ -1274 


Ruth’s Choice ___ -1069 
Supreme Values __ ==2 008 
Test of Disciplesh -. 435 
Mest; Supreme. ..2 53 S21 ee 57 
Whanktul) Be: Yes osss 3427. oe 178 
ouers+ soho 9. Se eee 176 
Transfiguration, the._____-_____ 1276 
Unselfishness, Greatness of ______ 56 
World Serviee=s0 sees ee eo 5 1173 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Book Reviews, 65, 190, 312, 442, 568, 
694, 824, 952, 1070, 1174, 1277, 1378 


REVIEWS 


Charlemagne, Famous Tower ____ 702 


Comments________ 

Comment—Grant 

Constructive Citizenship—Jacks__ 198 
Convention Being Planned ______ 958 
Dates to Remember_________ 456, 964 
Denominational Christianity _____ 958 
Dr. MacInnis’ Resignation ______ 700 
Dey Plans. Se 3 ee 452 
Milmainvindia ee eee 318 
G. Campbell Morgan Resigns____ 576 


Herbert, Hoover2-22- = 2 se 
History of Christianity _ 
Hotel Chapel_________ 
House, What Is Use of. 


Interneship, Ministerial_________ 1178 
Interracial Co-operation _________ 452 
Journalists Organizations________ 578 
Keeping Letters Human_________ 830 
Krupp Preaches Hate___________ 702 
Life Insurance, Immense Total___ 702 


Methodist Architecture _________ 
Methodist Young People_ - 
Minister and Books_-________---- 


Neither Jew Nor Greek____--___ 
New Slantiof ifes_ >=. £2922 
Next Step—Jefferson.___.-- Si 
New Thing Under the Sun 
$100 for Purchase of Books______ 960 
Opinion Seale =_ 2-2 eee 


Pentecost 1930 -- 
Play Making 2222 = = 

Prayer (Hebrew Survey) -------- 
President Federal Council 


Republican and Democrat.--_-__ 198 
Republican Platform_-__--- 
Robert E. Corradini - - - -- 
Rural Pastor, Study for _- 
Rural Pastors’ School - - -- 


School of Sacred Music --_------ 
Severe Tests = oo l= eee 
Smith’s Anti-Prohibition Record ~ aoe 
Smith’s Record—1907-1927 _-___- 
Social Passion, Archibishop with — a 
Stewardshipsa=.s-- 5- = eee 12 
Summary of Statisties for 1928. 575 


Three Score Years and Ten_---_-- 1282 
oast;to School. = 2-4 eee ee 450 
Total Abstinence _ - 700 
Trotzky’s Exile.---------- 1384 
Tune Wanted for Hymn ~~ --_- 1386 


Twelve Books—Park _---------- 
Unethical Practice, An.--_------ 
Unionizing the South_-- 
Wnity 5 Sessa on eee 


Wuset ding Minds of Young------ 1282 
Vienna, Medical World --------- 576 
Wage Earner—Garrett____.------ 318 
WarsRefugees, Dwindling ------- 72 
Westminster Abbey, Enlarging... 198 
Whalen, Police Commissioner_--. 704 
Who Are They (Bible Puzzle) _-.. 452 


Why Does Church, Lose Members_ Be 
WorldiUnitve-——___ ..22.-s-.5= 


Young American Idea_____------ as 
Youth of Podey.-.:.-...-.—.2a8 1178 
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Absent Members- ---...-.-.--_- Oi! 
Accessions During Year_________ 1342 
Altar Flower’ Cards. ==. 22-= = — 1344 


Anniversary—Children’s Day ____1027 
Anniversary Silver_______ Bsr es 153 
Armistice: Day=_ 2. = 6 oae aL 
Art in the Churches____________ 


Automobile Sunday_____________ 
Bible Key-Words®-=_ 5-9. 2... 
Book of Remembrance__________ 
Boys’ and Girls’ Day. -._._._.__ 
Campaign for Funds______ = 

Catalogue Set, a Preacher’s_ 
Challenge to Act_________ 
Children’s Day Fantasy _ 
Children’s Day Program______-_- 
Christian Education ______ 
Christmas Plans 


Church Loyalty Campaign _ 
Church News and Unity 
Chureh Printing. 22 222-5 _- bapa 
Citizen; The First 2.2222! 2222 
Comjoinus Day__________ 
Communion Service______- 
Community Budgets____________ 
Co-operate, Congregations.______ i 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


1031, ieee 
Debt Raising Plan._._..-..)_ 2. 
Dedication ________ ie el 
Diary of Deacon. =... 1242-12 151 
Enrolling Church Members. _____ 154 
Epistle of James__ 2.21 _--..___.- 913 
Evangelism, Program of_______ 22136 
Esomimowdua seo 1343 
Exchanging Pulpits.___-_ 9° =)" 1141 
Father and Son Banquet _____ ~=-1028 
Pathersiay os og os 2S ess 1028 
iftysYears's Clubs. johnc) od 517 
Finance Committee Meeting _____ 785 
Miae (aye ae oon ee 1031 


ee Why Church Is in Want __1346 
Giver, The Real (Poem) __ ‘ 
Golden Wedding 


Gospel Booklets _ 
Graduates -______ 
Graduation 
Greetings—Boreham____________ 
Harvest, Glorious______________ 
Improvements Through Courage 
of Pastors 12. 


Introductions 

Invitation == sseee52 2 

Jubilee Year, Planning a 

Labor Day Message____________ 1340 
Rabor' Sunday cose) ein oa 1340 
Ladies’ Aid, Metamorphosis of ___ 35 
Bodge-to- Jon's 22 ee 154 


Member, Privilege of Being 
Men’s Bible Class _____ 
Mens Classes sens a 
Men’s Club, Program 
Men’s Day Program_-______ as 
Minister’s Dinner _--_-____ Shs 
Missionary Education_____ 
Money Goes, Where____________ 


Mothers and Dads-_---_-_ ~~~ =-2--1028 
Mother’s Day Program _________ 1029 
Mother’s Day, Souvenir of ______ 910 
Music Registration _-___________ 402 
New Members: -225052. 525525 1029 
New Members, Reception for____ 911 
New Members, Visit_-_________- 153 
November; 1928s. = oe = e252 ee 151 
Octoders1928 = .s8) eee aaes ee 35 
Ottebers -~ 3-2 ese SE oe 51 
November - __ 

Decem ber - --_-____ 

AO 9 cle ee Ree SS Oe 
Armistice or World Peace _______ 173 
Ascension and Commission ___ __- 675 
Baccalaureate Sermon ___-_______ 1056 
Canvass, Every Member----_-____ 673 
Christ, Wactofj-See--_ ==: - 2 __1056 
Christ Said About His Cross _. 540 
Christmas Greetings_---_______- 294 


October, Education Month __-____ 36 
Old and the New _2........-=-. 

Old Folks Service - ___- = 
100 Per Cent Increase 
Open House, Sunday___________ 
Paper, ‘The 'Church.225 22 see 


Pastors, Look Ahead____________1344 
Percussion Stops... 22 se sues ae 40 
Phrase of Many Meanings. ____ __ 1342 
Ped. Of Pigoe et ae ae eee 36 


Principles for Church Members __ 1030 
Program of Worship____________ 153 
Rally Daye. 225-225 5 
Rally Month Climax St 
Resurreeting a Dead Church __ __1247 
Royal Celebration______________ 26 

Rural Church Problem 
School Days Ahead _____ 
Service for Car Owners 


Service for Holy Communion ____ 401 
Sharing Joys>. ..- oly jan eae ae 
Stewardship_____ 

Summer Camps 

Sunday School Pienic___________ 1141 


Sunday School Workers, annual, 
Program 


Sunday Sermon Series________ 37.38 
Survey Card and Letter_________ 518 
Symposium Sunday_____________ 1246 
Waking Inyentory. = 2. =) ee 402 
Thanksgiving. 5.5.6. es _. 154 
Thanksgiving, Day of Prayer _ 154 
Thanksgiving Service, Union_____ 154 
Twelve Things to Remember ____ 402 


Typewriter Ribbons 
Ushers’ Association _ 
Vacation Bible School_ 
Vacation Bible School Service ____1141 


WVaecation (Gains) ss en bene 35 
Vacationists, Parable of the______ 1246 
Year Ahead 


Youth Honors Age 
Youth, Opportunity For 
Dedication Services 
Community Service_ 
Dedication of Building _ 
Dedication of Memorials 
Dedication of Organ____________ 
Dedication, Week of __ __ 
Fellowship Service 


For the Printed Bulletin 


American, He Is No—Wileox ____ 
Benefits, Forgotten ----_______- e 
Bury the Axe— Hellman ____-__ 
Christ. Still Walks. .- 522-202 
Christian, Why I Am___________1033 
Church Membership---_________ 
Church, My. 2s ss2e ae eee 
Church; Yours-cse = see ee 


Cc 271 
Do Not Send Your Child to 
Church2e2 52 5 See ea 
Do Something _ 
Easter Message 


Eat, Drink and Be Merry_______ 270 
Forbes on Prohibition ___________ 155 
Grace, Grit and Greenbacks _____ 913 
Heart: Temper of === = 3 <5 —% 39 
Henry, ord Said ss. sae as 914 
Jesus, Why Not Talk___________ 654 
Eadder of Success =. soe 1032 
Living and Praying -____________ 405 
Message Mor vYoul. eee 654 
Model’ Churches eee os 913 
Mother’s Counsel - - - - ----__---- 914 
My ‘Prayera = en a eS 1032 
New. YearWish 2522 ~ 5225 =e 405 


Christmas Past, Spirit of _________ 294 
Church, Instruction On -__-_-____ 802 
Citizenship 3a eee eee 171, 173 
Cross, Human Experience_______ 674 
Darkness and Light - __ 222428 
Easter Ingathering____ Bahl) 
Education, Sermon on _________ 1356 


Observation. o- SSS o ae eae 
Pastor, Pulling With________ 
Patrick Henry’s Legacy 
Preacher, Playing Fair With - _----1032 
Proxy; by 2254.22 ee 39 
Publicity, Easy ------ 

Searching Questions 
Soul Winning =< 2--~=2.) 2-22 
Spiritual Life of Church -____ 
Succeed, How He Came to __ 
Superlative Words__________ 
Tell Them to Go On—Locke - ___- 
Ten Things I Would Do_---_---- 
Tither, Why TAm 


Advertising the Church 


Calendar, Improving—Morton _-- 521 
Church and Community—Gray___ 410 
Editor Talks—Burkholder _39, 156, 274 
Passive Millions—Powers____-__- 408 

Publicity for Small Church—Carter 522 
Selling the Church to Members___ 656 


Matins and Vesper Services 
Awakening—Barnlund __--__-__- 
Baccalaureate Service --____--- 2 1088 
Burning Church Mortgage 
(Pageant)—Williams___ ___- -- 
Candle Light Service -___--- 
Christmas Cantata___- 2-2-2 _2= 
Christmas Choral Matins— 
Ramsey ee 


Community pe Services 
Easter Evening Program _-__----_~- 6 
Eight O’Clock Service - ----- 
Electric Cross, Dedication 
Evening of Praise— Keast 
Evening Radio Service (Girl Re- 
serve))2>! 2 2 eS Se ee 


Roloson. =2 ea. 5 eee 
Home Dedication _____----- 
Home Dedication Idea 


Home from College Service ___-__1037 
Lincoln Day Campfire Service— 
Bilis. 3.20. eee ee 520 


Memorial Service—Massay _ - 
Memoria) Serivee__-_--_-------- 
Memorial Windows, Dedication __1143 
Missionaries, Commissioning and 
Consecration of = 3=— 22-23 — 
Mother, In Memory of 
Mother’s Day Service-____------ 
Musical Vesper Service—Rupp__. 157 
Palm Sunday Service__-__--__--- 656 
Passion Week Services ---_-_-_-- 
Patriotic Service: i 2s eee 
Prayer, Hours of and Praise __-_-- 
Pre-Lenten Service— Keast___-__- 
Promotion Day Program ____ 
Radiant Cross Service_-_-_---_- 


Sunday Evening Services— Keast_ 407 
Vesper Service, Musical 273 
Vocation Service------------.-- 

Watch Night ie help Prneeh 2 406 
White Gift Service—Callahan____ 271 
Women, A Tribute to__________- 1036 


Music for Choir and Organ 


916, 1039, 1147, 1147, 1347 


What the Readers Say - 


658, 779, 918, 1147, 1347 


August 


Epiphany#ee-—- --. 
Evangelism - -_____- 
Fireside Philosophy - 
Gauge of/Life_ _ ...2- Slee 

Gethsemane, Human Experience _ 674 
Godin'Na ture i227 ae ae 1160 


CREST AO ee es 


<> 
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God PWiherenlsn. — a0 3. 242 2.1055 
Holiness of Holidays _ __ -1161 
Hot Weather Preaching_________ 1263 
Human Personality _____________ 1055 
Incarnation; The= 222" a = 292 
Labor Day, Meaning of_________ 1358 
Lent, Protestant Use of ___ c=. 638 
HentenPeriod=s - - = 2: == (673 
Lesson, Worthwhile_______ _.-1054 
Liberty and Law_-________ 2224159 
bifewBeyond! 2-7 et Se Se OUD 
Life Beyond, Sermons on________ 802 
Life, What Shall I Do With _____ 934 
Eight--chemnner— > 222 ee 1056 
Long Way Round___-_____-_____ 52 


Miscellaneous Messages_________ 933 
Moral Blindness 

Motherhood - - ~~ -___ 

MOtHer Ss DD aVcee: ose eee 
Nature, Suggestions From__-____ 803 
New Year’s Question _______ a VANS 
New Year’s Sermon____________ 426 


OldiSermnions ==" =) Se ee 
Old Year Day 


Pagans: he Se oe ene ee 
Peace Among Nations, Prayer -__ 173 
Peace: Program! 02. aoe oe 51 
ower Source Ol. 2a 2 1161 
Preaching, Hand to Mouth__-____ 1358 
Preaching Second Advent—Roth _ 290 
Programs, Planning. => Se 1356 
Quotations for November -______ 173 
Religionun Lite! _-ee ees se 1161 
Religion in Warm Weather --____ 1160 
Resurrection: 2). . espe = 674 
Risen Life, Paul’s Parable_______ 675 
Sacrifice and Safety_____________ 1055 
EV ae 538 
Sermon Geries!-<2: = ae ee 1357 
Sermon Suggestions_____________ 673 
Special Advantage______________ 1056 
SornneaMessages =. 32> ae 933 
Sipphantse soos. 5s Bain Se Bb 51 
Testing the Word -____ 1055 
Thanksgiving, 522-2. - = = eles 
Thanksgiving, Thoughts on______ 159 
Training for Life’s Realities_ ee hod! 
ELSON OLIGS Se er eee 


Vacations, Need of --- 
You and Music_----- -- 
Noeation Day =.=... 
Washington and Lincoln 
What Is a Good Subject _- i 
Wise Men of Yesterday --_---____ 


Word of The Cross-_----_----- _. 539 
Adoration of Magi_____.-_-_---- 432 
Wavent JOY 2225 2. 55 ee 2 _ 296 
Advent, Second . = 5-2=2-2 -2=-2s 296 
Advents, Mouncae sae Soe se soe 296 


Great Texts and Their 
Treatment 


58, 174, 295, 429, 542, 676, 805, 935» 
1057, 1162, 1266, 1359 
Advents of Our Lord _---------- 295 


Illustrations 
Biederwolf, 163, 283, 413, 529, 664, 
795, 924, 1046 

Art, 163, 284, 414, 530, 665, 795, 924, 


104 

Biography, 163, 285, 414, 530, 665, 796, 
925, 1046 

History, 164, 285, 413, 529, 664, 797, 
925, 1046 

Literature, 164, 284, 415, 530, 664, 796, 
926, 104 47 

Mythology, 164, 283, 414, 529, 664, 797, 
926, 1048 


Pearls for Preachers 
43, 160, 280, 526, 660, 792, 921, 1043, 
1151, 1252, 1349 

Adventure in.Leadership_______- 279 


Alone with K'ng--------- _ 660 
America, My Homeland __- mB Is 59 
val, Chen. sees =. ---- 1255 
Arlington, Uncle Jim to Rest _... 924 
Assistance, Proceeding to______-- 661 
Autumn the Artist_...--.-___-- 43 
Barnacle} =_ ..-.<2-Se sees: -- -- 1255 
Bathed Sick Negro ------------- 282 
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Anxiety, Cure of 
IADOStIES= Sap me ee a, 
Apostles, The Least of - 
ATISG: SHINC. 5 2 fe ce see ae 432 
Bible, Old, in New Age___-_-___ 55 
Bird, Measure of Man and God __ ieee 
Business and Religion 268 
Busy in Next World__--________ 
Christ, Attitudes Toward________ 
Christ’s Condescension - ____ 
Christ, Manifestations of ___ 
Christ Should Come__--___ 
(Christendom 5. -5_ 522.3 =. 
Christian Liberty__________ = 
Christian Life, Advance in 808 
Christian Life, Things Needful___ 676 
Christian, Person Who Is Not --__1058 


Christian Unity, Plea for________ 1267 
Christian’s'\Fall= ~~ 5. == = 432 
Christian’s Worship, 4 Sermons __ 546 
Christmas Carol, Hirst esa. 29 


Christmas Essentials ____ 
Christmas Prophecy - - - - - 
Christmas Tree (Sermon) 
@hristis(Calliss = See se | See 


Church as Body and Spirit - -- - -- 805 
Citizenship = as = ee 174 
Golambus:DayA-= === ee 53 
Communion — =. eee ee 53 
Conversion of Zaccheus -- -_- ___- 545 
Gost of New World. --__..=--.-- 175 
Cross, Abiding Values of the_____ 544 
Cross Delivers From Sin _- -----_ 543 
Cross, Fourth Cry From the__-___ 545 
Cross, Human Aspects of ________ 676 
Cross in Catechism ----________- 544 
Cross, Limitations of -__-_-_--__- 678 


Cross, Perennial Appeal_________ 
Cross, The Light From_____ 
Cross, Series on Meaning __ . 
Crosses are Many ---------_---- 


Eagle Stirreth Nest 
Easter Questions-_-_______ 
Education, What Is 
Facing Our Faults_________ 
First Things First _______ 

Friends of Jesus_-_________ 
God Can Be Depended On 
God's Part and Man's Part 
Good, Better, Best 
Good Cheer, Be of 


Growth, Remedy for Decline ____ 808 
Harvest Homes = -=seee- eo 2-5 53 
Heritage, Church's 225552 — 806 
His Name Called Wonderful _ - ___ os 


His Power to Usward____-_______ 
Holding Steadya= - 222 ee be eS 
Holding Study -- 
Holidays <5 5 S22 see 
Hoping and Waiting 
Human Life, God’s Investment __ 677 


Human Serviden. = 2362 se25- 936 
Immortality of Soul_----------- 806 
Isaiah, Lenten Series_-___-------_- 544 
Jesus, WesbMol aes sa aoe o> 28 545 
Jesus, Pierced Heart of_____-___- 544 
Keepers of the Flame e295 
Know the Love of Christ_______- 1362 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Battle Fought and Won_________ 964 


Beauty Amid Bends of River ____1152 
Better Leave It Alone 10 
Bible, Reading the-_------_ 

Bowery Mike® 228s 


Calling Distance___-_--___- 
Can't) Doja, Thing .— == .-.-= 
Changed Conditions -- ~~ ___- 
Christ Enthroned --~--~-_--_-_- 
Christ-Winning Forces 
Christ World-Wide Influence _-___ 794 
Christian, Wonderful to be 
Christianity Applied 2 ==-255_ 
Christ’s Presence - - - 
Clamp Them----- 
Classes As Usual - - ~~ -- 
Color Bearer Refused ___-______- 
Communion, First and Last - 
Cross as Guide to Flyers - --_ 
Cross -Wlaming ge = seeee 
Cross, Mankind at__------- 
Crosses, Threesas oases = 
Crown, the Dearer - - - - - -- -- 3 
Cupieeaat fac Pears oo 
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Labor in Christian Program 
Lent, Epistle Lesson for _____ 
Lenten Sequence 
Lenten Series 


Lenten Topics and Texts____.___ 676 
Life’s Investment -____-__-______ 807 
Memorial Day__--__________ 936, 937 
Men: Wanted. = 2225222 22 es 174 
Mind:of Christa seae. (2 oer yes ae 
Miracle, Jesus Performs_________ 362 
Moral Universe Ruled by God ~~ 7360 
Mother's: Days. = sai sea, ee 935, 937 
Mother’s Prayers 937 


Naming of Jestiss 2 4.-2- = 
Nature’s Witness _ 
New Start 


OniGuard 252) 2 see ee 
Open Door of Eseape-_-_______._- 1268 
Opinion of Self 


Partnership with God_-____- aaefoe 
Passion, Pictures from the _ _. 544 
Personal Experience____________ 1059 
Prayerat Bests] ses. — 2 ee 1060 
Prayer, Boldness in____________- 1164 
Prayer, How Good is Your______1268 
Presence, the Abiding _______ _.1164 
Pride Takes Lowest Place _______1862 
Priesthood of Believers ______ -. 482 
Question; ‘a, Naira 2-2 535- = 22 Lap 
Ransom Passage 7 =o 7 -. 543 
“Redemption Draweth Nigh __ 295 
Reputation, Guarding Your _____ 1059 
Resurrection, Personal Faith _____ 677 
Revival Sermon Outlines________ 433 
Salvation of Righteous___-_______ 432 
Saviour, All Sufficient _._________ 1269 
Scandal of the Cross---________- 542 
Seed Times== 225 aes 29365938 
Seeing With New Byes oe 174 
Series‘of Sermons<22-. 2-5 55225 53 
Sinner, Does God Give Up -_-___- 1267 
Small Waulteseoe eee oo 1059 
Social Life in Next World - - --__- 677 
Souls, Things Which Move_-----_-_ 1057 
Stewardshipec sme se 
SULVING, — See. 2 = 


Suggestive Texts____-.____- 
Task of the Strong 
Thankless Beggars 
Tomb, Christ Brought From ____- 807 
Transformed Life_____.___---- 
Triumphal Processio: 


Truths in New Situations _______ 938 
‘Trees‘and(Christ= "4-255 e= es 822 
Vocation Day -=22 52-3 55 935, 936 
Walk in the Spirit 322: ees 1360 
Worry, Christ's Cure for -_-_- “tee 


World is Growing Better__--____ 
Messages from Moffatt— Hart __55, ee 
1 Chronicles 298 


Day's) Work, A Full == — > 32 eee 
Decisions, Making -_____-__ X 

Depew Accepted Faith - __- 
Divine Yeso2een p25 —= 
Don't Think Shingles - - - __ 
Don’t Trouble Trouble ____ . 
Dreamerset see wes yee eee 
Efficient Living: == .=_2----=-— 
Hliot,\Charles/Wiet- oon. ee oe eee 
Eight Words of Diary Page 
Eliot’s Sense of Honor ------___- 


Engagement Ring Recovered ____ 46 
Enveloped by Love of God -_-_-~_- 528 
Mivening Hours] -2= >> asso eee 283 


Baithiul to: Jim) 5-— <— Seeeeee 1351 
Family Life in Countryside___.__ 161 
Mather’and Son)2 >= == eae 528 


Father Prays—R.W.T.___- Pee 62 
Father Proxy for Son ----- - 923 
Rearsmerpre 28. See . 798 
Flag, Blinded Under ---___ 2229160 
Forefathers, To Our _-- asd 
Forgot Self __------- ened 
Kraisvadyrs-—- --=--- ~.-1252 
Frances Wanted ag 22 ee s(t) 
Gas Burner] _=- -—- - - 2 _--1043 
Gethsemane -- - - -- .  catee eee 662 
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Gift; ‘The Beautiful so o20- 2 922 
Give, What We 
Gladstone Returned the Salute... 44 
Glory, All For His 280 
God Manifested 
God of the Vast 


Good Morning—Vauelain ___-____ 1153 
Great Citizens —. >. 2. bee ee 1151 
Guests Follow Example -----__-_1252 
Harper's;Advicer= soe 6 Se 1045 
Help andiHope- Se. - See 2 SL Se 792 
iHerbert#Hoover = -2-=_ 2425-4 2ce 1151 
Hill to Climb _ -__- Bete ~-1045 
His Unconcern_-________ ~-1254 
Homemakers, Prayer for------_- 1045 
Home Town, Made Good in_____ 1351 
Huxley Inherited Characteristics _ 922 
Hymn for Missionary Service____ 282 
Irrigation Made Difference __ ~~ _~_ 282 


Jail Verdict, Petitions Court for__ 45 
BUCY nee Ur oe [Eee ee ee ae aN 160 
Jesus Enables Men to Understand_ 1351 
Jesus Shall Reign 
JOBMOLI ALC Hee eee see BB 

Kitchen, Divine Office— Hallock__1153 


Korean’s Heart. 255.5 o2< 22552 - 1254 
Life at Concert Pitch__-_-_.____1851 
Lif2’s Greatest 'Thrill_.-.__.___. 1350 
Hite, Whatis’ Yours. se we 792 
Tn colnet se ae 526 
Tancoln’s| Prophecy 2c. oes 526 
ibincoln seRoome sano ae 526 
Livingston’s Thanksgiving _______ 160 


Majesty and Beauty _____ 
Man’s Ascending Spirit _ 


Memorial Day - -_- 


Memorials, Living-_____________ 1043 
Moody in the Barber’s Shop __ ___1254 
Mornings Musie == =~ 6 = 222 661 
Mother (Poem)—Burns_________ 976 
Mother, Adjectives to Apply_____ 922 


Mother, Longing for________ 
Mother, Tribute to______ 
Mothers Are Loved ______ 
Mother’s Day Hymn__-_ 
Mothers Feel a Lot ___ 


Name, A—Guest_________ 


Night ee See es Sa 4 

Old Glory, Why Called_________ 1152 
OpenvDOGk sae 2 eee ee 663 
Parents, Example of ___-________ 161 
Passport, ost Hers 2525202 2 ee 1254 
Wastotaleecs. 2s ee aes -- 663 
Perfect Day, How Written ______ 45 
Personality at Other End________ 280 
Pick Up the Book_-_--____ ~-1355 
Pin? im: Downe =_ = 22° - Bs 
Pleasant Sight—Bangs___-_______ 162 
Possession oe ree ae oe 1235 
Prayer, Ejaculatory..-==---=._-— 528 
Prayer for Service (Poem) _______ 1350 
Prayer of Mary, Queen of Scots __1352 
Prayers, Living Family_________ 527 
Presence Assured, Christ’s_______ 45 
Prohibitionist, An Original ______ 162 


TOG Ositive =< se ete le seen 
Quayle’s Text (Bishop) _ 
Questions; More 22" ie 
Reading, We'll Have the____ 
Re-discovering the Glaze 


SCRIPTURE 

Gensiss 2 6; Sip = 296° Rx 2:82. 2-222 ce 921 DOU. Ongena oe 
. 6: 3. Ex. 3:5-- 526 Dectjiiiee- ss 
Ex. 4 a Deut: tatia5.. es 

Ex. 12:1 Deut. 14:11-20_____ 

Gen. 13: ie 11 Ex. 13: 39: 14:10 Deut. AUi7oe = oS 
Gen.18:19\. 22. = Ex. 20:12 Deutl SUss sees 
Gen. 18:23-33 ____ Ex. 28:12 __ DeutssZ:1ls2-s se 


Gen. 22:1-14 
Gen. 23:6___ 
Gen. 24:63 __ 
Gen. 27:26 __ 
Gen. 36:43 __ 
Gen. 41: 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen, 


Bet OT) WEST ee a= 560 
26200, (S) mee anne 
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Reversed, Conditions_--_-_-______ 44 
iRightiof: Ways eee 

Ruined Record ~ 
Nalutesai 2-2 5e<s Bee oe 


Saluting New Yearso-—_-- 2 283 
Schoolmaster and Text Book ____ 526 
Service, Dignity of __.._--______ 662 

Silent Pributes= tte eee 1152 


Silent. Worship = so one seers 660 
Singing»Amenicas oss ceecee ess 1151 
Socks Pairiof sone sp ener ee _--1043 
Song That Cheered ---____ eg 
Soul Restoration _____--_-_- _.. 160 
Spirituaisse2s see ~223280 
Stars, Remoteness of____________ 528 
Star’ Trailsito Christ" sess sees 281 


Stepped in Your Steps— House___ 161 
Straight: Ticket =! => =. eee 163 
Sunrise, the Heart’s___-________ 

Sunset Turned Into Sunrise 


Net ROR A Se aT ees 2 
Tame Duck-_-__----- 

Task, The (Poem) 

Testimonial, A Doubtful ----____ 44 
‘hese Whree= aja24 02 See eee 1352 
Time for Special Delight -_---_-__- 282 
Times PreClOus sae i ee ee 1043 
Twentieth Century_-_-_________ 1255 
Twicesa Heroussi55 2 soe ae 
Uncle John _ ~~ -_- 


Uncut Pages --____ 
Unwanted Books 
Vacation and Hobby______-_-___ 1253 
Valley of Thousand Smokes _____ 921 
Vaisit-towtherAged 2225 5- a ae 

Wall Builders #22 420s ae 

Wanted to be Hanged__________ 

War; Renounces 222225 =e 

War, The Illusion of - _____ 
Washington and Asbury_-__ 
Washington Monument - -- 
Washington, Surveyor _-_-_ 
Wesley, Tribute to Mrs._________ 
Window, Why Not a Second ___ 
Words and) Works_—>=2=2" soe 1151 


Fresh Bait 


Christian Builders =~ ==-2 = ====22-= 
Christian Fidelity ___-____ 
Eagle Out of Place_______ 
Father, Take Time to Be__ 
House of Happiness - - - - - - 
Living; Stones oo ose 
Martyrs of Today___-____ 
Milk Displaces Beer _ 
Shirking Coward _--- 
Stumbling Over Stars 
Sunday School, Power of - - a 
‘Truth. Powermotnss-- ste sea 


Sermon Stories for 


Jumor Congregations 
46, 165, 415, 531, 665, 797, 927, 1045, 
1154, 1261 
AfraidjsT Wasaits ==sa0 2 e-seese 
Ask My Mother_-___-_-__- 
‘Beauty for Ale == ses oes sees 
Boy Scouts Are Brave _-_-_-_ 
iBraye:Boy === - 2. 22seeeee 
Busy with Motor_______________ 
Cackling, Don’t Waste Time_ 
Calendar; Child’s=2 222 
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Callof Youth t2c22220- oe eas 417 
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Bound Volumes of The Expositor 


Volume 30 of The Expositor is concluded with this September number, in 


which is to be found the annual index for the entire year. 


Many subscribers desire bound volumes. A limited number has been pre- 
pared. Orders for this ready reference for the whole year will be filled 
promptly at $3.50. 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers, Inc. — 


815 Caxton Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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